


















































Save Time — Save Cost 


Slip foundation in bottombar space; lay wires of top edge in wedge space; 
nail in wedge. DONE—-TWO MINUTES. No wiring to do. 
BRANCHES 
Stephenson Ave. at 14th St. 1010 W. Austin Street 
Da ant an Sons Inc Lynchburg, Virginia Paris, Texas 
J e Box 205 721 West O’Connell St. 
Hornell, New York Watertown, Wis. 


Route 41, South 
Hamilton, Illinois Hahira, Georgia 





York's Package Bees and Queens 


The Preference of Leading Honey Producers 
Your Choice Of 
DADANT’S IMPROVED STARLINES or YORK’S QUALITY BRED ITALIANS 


Fumidil B fed queen grafting yards, queen mating yards, and package bees at no extra cost. 
PRICES WITH ITALIAN QUEENS 


























QUANTITY 1-24 25-99 100 up 
2-lb. pkg. $4.00 $3.75 $3.50 
3-lb. pkg. 5.00 4.75 4.50 
4-lb. pkg. 6.00 5.75 5.50 
5-lb. pkg. 7.00 6.75 6.50 
Queens 1 1.25 1.15 





35 
FOR DADANT’S IMPROVED STARLINES — add 25c each additional 
FOR TESTED QUEENS — add $1.00 each additional 
FOR QUEENLESS PACKAGES deduct $1.00 each 










FREE OFFER: On orders for Italian queens or Shipments are made FOB Jesup by express, parcel post, or 
packages from 10 to 100, we will substitute 10% your truck. Bees are certified bees from our own apiaries, 
of the queens with Starlines at no additional state registered and state inspected. If convenient, small 
charge if requested. Offer subject to availability. orders cash, and larger orders $1.00 deposit per package with 


balance payable two weeks prior to shipment. 


YORK BEE COMPANY Jesup, Georgia 


(The Universal Apiaries) 
P.O. Box 300 412 W. Orange Street Phones 3522, 3320 
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LIGHT ITALIANS 


Higher production 
Gentler bees 
Better service 


Write for prices. 


SUNRISE APIARIES 
Box 166 Petal, Miss. 














Package Bees For 1956 


Truck loads a ~ pn .. Nuclei made 
to order. Caucasian and Italian queens. 


EUGENE WALKER 


Route No. 2 — Box 892 
Live Oak, Calif. _— Phone 5584 








WILLIAMS ITALIAN QUEENS 


Large Leather-Colored Three-Banded 
QUALITY SUPREME 
Certificate with each shipment 


1-9 Air Mail _____.$1.00 Each 
10-99 Air Mail -__-. 95 Each 
100 Up Air Mail _... .90 Each 


DR. WILLIAMS APIARIES 
115 W. Sterling St. Baytown, Texas 








Chrysler's Electric Welded 
All-Steel Queen Excluder 


The only 
worthwhile 
Queen 
Excluder 
on the market 





























Accurate spacing 
llows maximum bee passage 

Better ventilation 

More ~_ production 

No wood. No Burr combs 

No sharp edges to injure bees 

@ So durably made that it is perman- 
ty a excluding and will last 

a life time. 


We manufacture a full line of Bee 
Supplies. Order from our dealers or 
direct from our factory. Canadian-made 
goods are cheaper. No duty. Send for 
our price list. Always in the market for 

eswax. Cash or trade. 


W. A. CHRYSLER & SON 
Chatham .- Ontario - Canada 





For the Best 


Package Bees and Queens 


Write or Contact 
Any of the Following Members 
of the CALIFORNIA BEE BREEDERS ASSN. 


Arthur Banta, Los Molinos 

H. R. Bowen, Williams 

Lloyd Fox, Box 492, Fair Oaks 
Foster Apiaries, Colusa Calif. 
C. F. Koehnen & Sons, Glenn Calif. 
Lohman Bee Co., Rt. 2, Box 2711, Loomis, Calif. 
A. F. Miller, P. O. Box 54, Williams Calif. 
Homer E. Park, Palo Cedro Calif. 
E. H. Ryon & Son, Box 56, Durham Calif. 
John S. Shackelford, Rio Oso Calif. 
Geo. E. Smith & Son, Rt. 4, Box 59, 

Yuba City Calif. 
Don J. Strachan, Rt. 2, Yuba City Calif. 
Eugene Walker, Rt. 2, Box 201, Live Oak, Calif. 
M. C. West, Rt. 1, Box 279A, Winters Calif. 


Calif. 
Calif. 
Calif. 























ATTENTION PLEASE! 


Booked up through April for large 
quantity orders of bees and queens, 
only small orders accepted for ship- 
ment in April. 

Thanks for your patronage! 


O. K. Anderson & Son 
Apiaries 


"Post Office Box 193 Phone 466 RS 
Coffee Springs, Alabama 














QUALITY SPEAKS! 


Customer acceptance is the ambition of every producer, 
whatever his product. We are elated over the ever-increas- 
ing popularity of our bees and queens. However, if you are 
among these whose orders we have returned because of 
4 dates already taken to the total extent of our capacity, 
kindly accept our regrets. Be not PRICE yg us again. April dates all taken. 


Quantities “Starline” “Magnolia State” 2b. pkgs. 3 Ib. pkgs. 
Queens Ital. Queens W/Qs. W/Qs. 
1-24 $1.60 $1.35 $4.00 $5.00 
25-99 1.50 1.25 3.75 4.75 
100-up 1.40 1.15 


‘ 50 

Package prices quoted are with Italian queens. Same with “Starline Hybrid” 
queens add $e each. All Hybrid queens clipped and marked FREE. Italians on 
request. From Fumidil-B fed cell-builders and mating nuclei. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES Macon, Miss., U.S.A. 
“Where QUALITY is First and Foremost.” 
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IT IS TIME FOR 


FOUNDATION 


Resolve To Get The Best- 


““SUPERIOR” 


Made from 100% WESTERN 
beeswax. It stands up better! 








“Make-up” plan, where you 
furnish the wax, or outright 
purchase. 





We want your beeswax - any quan- 
tity - top price. Write, wire or phone 
our office nearest to you for full infor- 


mation. 


SUPERIOR 
HONEY COMPANY 


Packers of Honey 
Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 
1880 E. Buchanan St., 349 Third St., 4242 Elizabeth St., 
Phoenix, Arizona Ogden, Utah Denver 16, Colorado 


P. O. Box 641 15598 Road 29, 
Idaho Falls, Idaho Madera, California 


*10920 South Garfield Avenue, 
South Gate, California 
P. O. Box 1007 


*This is our new Los Angeles area plant, recently built. 


“The Best is Always Superior” 








A PUFF’S ENOUGH! 


Taylor’s Aerosol 


ol. 
“- HIVE-" 
°°: BOMB 


>= 


“The Push-Button Bee Smoker” 


$1.29 at Your Regular Dealers 


Shipping weight 2 Lbs. 


— and rarin’ to go! 
@ No Sparks 
@ No Heat 
@ No Fire Hazard 


Bee Calm with Taylor's Hive Bomb 


* Trademark, Stewart Taylor, Camargo, Illinois 
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LEAHY’S 


for 


High Quality Products 
Fast Service 


Low Prices 


Write Today For Free 1956 Bee Hive 
Catalogue 


Leahy Manufacturing Co. 


Box 3269 
HIGGINSVILLE, MO. 
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- Want More Honey? — Use Starlines. 
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Something ae 
Which Will Make You Money! 


Labor is high. Cost of Production keeps increasing. Here is a piece of equipment 
which will more than pay for itself in the first season of operation. You will not need 
that extra man and can pocket the saving yourself. The E-Z Loader will also save you 
many hard, gruelling hours of heavy work. 







THE E-Z LOADER is completely motorized. It moves under its own power with a load of 6 full supers. 3 
speeds forward . . . . 1 reverse. Built of the finest materials for a long, useful life. Light weight, yet sturdy. 
Carry it on your truck, in place on your last stack. 









Its primary purpose is to load bees on and off your truck and to load full supers of 
honey from your outapiaries onto your truck without back breaking labor. But it can 


be employed for many chores around your honey house. No more pushing... . tugging 
or heaving. 


4 te 


. in Sand 





Loaded . Looks Impossible? 





For your own individual operations no doubt you 
will be able to visualize many uses for this Loader. 
Everyone has some kind of a loading problem. There 
have been too few recent innovations in the beekeeping 
industry. Hundreds of beekeepers candidly admit this 
Loader will fill a longfelt need. 

















Scientifically designed and engineered. Square Tubular Con- 
struction. Unique Double Tip Back Swing. Continental 2 HP Gas 
Engine. Heavy Duty Transmission. Double Wheel Positive Brakes. 
Pulling Power on Both Wheels. Pneumatic Rubber Tires. Chain 
Drive. No V Belts to Slip. Long Life Positive Clutch. Instant Snap 
Down Load Locker. 275 Ibs. weight. Perfect Balance. 













Load right in place 


Write your Supply Dealer for Special Brochure and Delivered Price your R. R. Station. 






Manufactured by 


A. H. MEYER & SONS 


Beekeepers for 50 Years 
3550 Cajon Bivd. San Bernardino, California 
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KEEP BEES = “* 
but SELL HONEY 





BEES QUEENS 


Rearing Italian bees and queens of reliable quality is our only business. 
years’ experience 


1-9 10-50 51-up 
2-lb. pkg. with queen $4.00 $3.75 $3.50 
3-lb. pkg. with queen 5.00 4.75 4.50 
4-lb. pkg. with queen 6.00 5.75 5.50 
5-lb. pkg. with queen 7.00 6.75 6.50 
Queens 1.35 1.25 1.15 
Our strain are good producers, gentle to handle and build up quickly. 
W. E, PLANT Rt. 2, Hattiesburg, Miss. 














THREE BANDED ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


QUEENS 2 lb. w/a. 3 Ib. w/q. 
a a a ee $1.25 $3.50 $4.50 
Se .  snedieensnbihenddibudddhie 1.15 3.25 +3 
| Mate oeneen 3.00 4.00 
Queenless Packages deduct price of queen. — Live delivery guaranteed - No disease 
LUCEDALE APIARIES Lucedale, Mississippi 
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Lotz Sections 


The Finest Sections 


Made from 
Select Basswood 
Grown in the Heart 
of the 
Basswood Country 


We have a complete line of 
BEE SUPPLIES 


MR. BEEKEEPER— 


Now that spring is at hand, let us help you get 
those hives and supers ready by installing either a 


JOHNSON DOVETAILING MACHINE 
OR 


JOHNSON DOVETAILING FIXTURE 


(for your bench saw) 


right in your own shop. The convenience and 
feeling of independence this will give your out- 
fit is worth many times the cost of this equipment, 
to say nothing of more than 50% savings in the 
cost of your wooden supplies for years to come. 
This equipment is built to give a lifetime of ser- 
vice, and remember, we guarantee results. 


Prompt Service — Guaranteed Satisfaction 


Write for our 1956 price list 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 


BOYD, WISCONSIN 


Carl E. Johnson Company 


1557 Gregory Avenue 
LINCOLN PARK, MICHIGAN 








Dadant’s Plain Foundation 


Without wires for those who have their own way of assembling 
and wiring foundation. The cells are sharp and clear cut with strong 
side walls and good, solid bases. This foundation has been made by 
Dadants for over seventy-five years. Each sheet is inspected so you 
get only perfect ones, in tissue packed, tight fitting cartons. 


DADANT & SONS, Inc. 


Hamilton, Illinois 


BRANCHES 


Stephenson Ave. at 14th St. 1010 W. Austin Street 
Lynchburg, Virginia Paris, Texas 
Box 205 721 West O’Connell St. 
Hornell, New York Watertown, Wis. 
Route 41, South 
Hahira, Georgia 


eee | an 
BRRRARARAARARRARARRARA 
PRRRRARARRARARARARAAR 
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by Marvin W. Kosanke 


For prior to World 
War I comb honey production was the 


many years 
most popular method in use by both 
large and small beekeepers. At that 
time, even commercial beekeepers with 
hundreds of kept all of 
their colonies for comb honey produc- 
tion. But, with the advent of the ex- 
tractor, production of 


colonies 


honey 


comb 
steadily decreased to the present day 
low ebb. In addition, complexity of 
difficulties 


storage 


production, encountered 
in shipping, problems and 
poorly filled combs in a bad season all 
contributed their the 
popularity of this phase of 
production. 

However, I do not believe that comb 
honey production should be discarded 


share to un- 


honey 


because comb honey when _prop- 
erly packaged is an appealing article 
of food with a delicate and 
flavor not found in extracted honey. 
The beekeeper who 
comb honey will always find a ready 
market for it, particularly if he lives 


near a large population center. 


aroma 


produces some 


A good practical method is of para- 
mount importance in producing comb 
honey. Such a method is production 
of comb honey over two brood cham- 
bers. It is simple, requires very little 
extra and usually results in 
good yields. There is so little devia- 
tion from extracted honey production 


labor 


that any beekeeper can combine the 
two methods in his 
throughout the 
difficulty. 

The first preparations for the two 


operations 


season without any 


brood chamber method are made early 


in the spring. Each colony is thor- 
oughly inspected and queens’ are 
clipped. As only colonies with young 


queens are used each colony with a 
young queen is marked and recorded. 
Their progress is noted from time to 
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The Business 
Beekeeper 








Comb Honey Production 
With Two Brood Chambers 





time and those that build up to the 
highest populations are selected for 
comb honey production. About fruit 


bloom time all colonies are given an- 
other thorough inspection for disease, 
the amount of honey that is available, 
failing and so forth. It is 
at this that all strong 
are given an extra super for any sur- 


queens, 
time colonies 
plus honey or for additional room for 
needs it. It 
noted here that 
inspection and fruit 


the queen to lay if she 
also may be between 
the first 


colonie . 


bloom 
are checked occasionally to 
determine the amount of honey in 
the hives. 

until sometime 


in July all colonies are checked weekly 


From fruit bloom 
for queen cells. It is during this time 
when the honeyflow starts that most 
careful used in 
The comb 


judgement must be 
giving the 
honey supers should be 
when the well 
started so that the bees are forced to 
enter the with a rush. 
years the flow does not start off well 


colonies supers. 
placed on the 
flow is 


hives only 


supers Some 
so one needs very good judgment and 
this long ex- 
perience and keen observation. How- 
gz od 
number of years of beekeeping to his 
credit should not much dif- 
ficulty in becoming skillful in ‘super- 
ing the colonies at the start of the 
flow. If it is the practice of the bee- 
keeper to reverse the brood chambers 


is obtained only from 


ever, any beekeeper with a 


have 


for swarm control he may do so at 
this time with no ill effects. 

When the comb honey supers are 
placed on the hive at the start of the 
flow they are placed directly on top 
of the two brood chambers. If there is 
any brood in the full depth super that 
was given to the colony at fruit bloom 
time it is placed on top of the comb 
honey until the 


brood has 


supers 











emerged. Care must be taken to see 
that the queen is not present in this 
super when it is removed. One may 
also give this super to a weak colony 
if he wishes to do so. If there is just 
a very small amount of brood or honey 
present in the super it may be given 
to any colony that is kept for ex- 
tracted honey production. All supers 
that contained any amount of brood 
should be and checked for 
queen cells later. When the bees are 
working well in all sections of the 
second then the third one is 
given to the colony and the rest ac- 
cordingly as needed. 

Each super contains six rows of 
sections with a half-depth frame at 
each side. Bait sections are placed in 
the first super only, that one being 
directly above the two brood cham- 
The half depth frames help 
entice the bees into the supers, elim- 
inate unfinished sections on the out- 
side of the super and enable the bee- 
keeper to the 


marked 


super 


bers. 


remove supers more 
quickly from the hive. In addition, 
the sections that are used in the 
supers are four beeway. They are 


much easier to clean as the bees de- 
posit propolis only at the corners of 
the they contact the 
separator. In using the two beeway 


section where 
section the bees will place propolis all 
along the edge of the section where 
it comes in contact with the separator. 
Very often when there is a good 
honeyflow the propolis on the four 
negligible. This 
and labor spent in 

Furthermore, the 
extra beeways provide better ventila- 
tion in the Good ventilation 
in a hive is always of extreme neces- 
sity and particularly in comb honey 
production. To give a colony more 


section is 
time 
sections. 


beeway 


means less 


cleaning 


supers. 


(Please turn the page) 
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Top left, part of apiary with colonies for comb and extracted 
honey. Center, a strong colony with two comb honey supers during the 
first part of the flow. Right, a strong colony about to be supered for 


for the coming flow. Bottom left, a strong colony given additional ven- 


inch blocks 
between the inner and 
covers and the lower brood 
chamber and the bottom board. As an 
additional feature, most of my colo- 
nies have brood chambers with nine 
frames and a dummy board on each 
side of the hive to supplement exist- 
ing air circulation. 

In using this method the beekeeper 


ventilation 
are placed 
outer 


one-quarter 


should remember that only strong 
colonies with young queens be used, 
that the bees always have ample 
honey and pollen and that he, the 
beekeeper, should have had consid- 
erable experience in beekeeping. Fol- 
lowing these rules he should have 
good success in comb honey produc- 
tion as there are many benefits de- 
rived by using this method. The food 


tilation with 4 inch blocks. Center, bees working well in supers. Notice 
the half depth frame has been filled first. Right, producing comb honey 
in full depth supers using deep section holders. 


chambers are usually well filled for 
the winter and there is no necessity 
for fall feeding or to give a colony 
surplus from another hive. It is about 
the simplest and most practical way 
to produce comb honey that I know 
in comparison with other methods 
that require a great deal of time and 
labor. 
Wisconsin 





The 1956 Price Support Program 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture announced on March 21, 1956, 
that extracted honey will be supported 
during the 1956 marketing season, 
which starts April 1, at a national 
average price of 9.7 cents a pound. 
This is 70 percent of parity adjusted 
to the 60-pound container level. For 
the 1955 crop of honey the national 
average support price was 9.9 cents 
a pound which also was equal to 70 
per cent of parity. 

The announcement states that the 
1956 program will be substantially 
the same as the one in effect last year. 
It provides for farm-storage loans 
and purchase agreements on U. S. 
Grade C or better extracted honey in 
60-pound or larger containers in ap- 
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proved storage and is not objection- 
able in flavor. Beekeepers and co- 
operative associations of producers 
can apply for loans or purchase agree- 
ment directly to the Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation county 
offices. 

No schedule of support prices was 
included in this announcement and we 
assume that the levels will show a 
reduction of from 0.2 to 0.3 per cent. 
For example, white and lighter table 
honey in the central and eastern zone 
last year was 11.0 cents, and for 1956 
would be approximately 10.7 cents a 
pound; for the West the 10.1 cent 
figure for the same grade of honey 
would be reduced to 9.9 cents. We 
further are making the assumption 


that the Federation’s request for the 
same price levels throughout the coun- 
try was not accepted by Washing- 
ton officials. 

In announcing the honey price sup- 
port program, the Department again 
urged beekeepers to increase their 
efforts toward utilizing bees in polli- 
nation, and emphasized the impor- 
tance of continued and intensified ac- 
tivity in improving the marketing 
and distribution of honey by all ele- 
ments in the industry. It also was 
pointed out that the purpose of the 
support program is to provide in- 
terim financial aid to beekeepers en- 
abling them to market their crop in 
an orderly manner. 
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The Three-Story Brood 
Chamber Hive in the 
Tulip-Tree 


by Harold L. Kelly 


Harold Kelly is President of the Maryland Beekeepers 


Association. 


Often it has been said of bee- 
keeping, that there are as many 
methods of management as there are 
beekeepers. This statement is a little 
far-fetched I am sure, but we do 
find many different methods pub- 
lished in the bee culture magazines 
that experienced beekeepers claim get 
best results for them. While most 
have merit some would never do for 
me I am sure, and no doubt many 
who read this will not agree with my 
plan. Perhaps we all have an “out” 
by saying the difference is “local- 
ity.” 

To bring a colony of bees to peak 
strength in time for an early major 
honeyflow requires an abundant sup- 
ply of honey and pollen early in the 
spring. The best way to have it there 
when the bees need it, is to see that 
it is there the previous autumn be- 
fore they cluster for winter. The im- 
portance of a young prolific queen 
must not be overlooked either, as an 
old queen may start off all right but 
fail to keep up the pace of egg laying 
demanded to get an early crop. Ade- 
quate brood rearing space is also 
another major factor. 

This triumvirate — abundant 
stores, young queen and ample brood 
space—is the need in my locality 
where the major honeyflow starts 
early in May from the blossoms of 
the tulip-tree. There is little time 
to get the bees in proper condition 
for this early honeyflow and it taxes 
the skill of the beekeeper to have his 
colonies up to peak strength in time. 

Management practices for the clo- 
ver region will not serve to bring full 
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Kelly and Cale used to be 
beekeeping partners in Maryland. 


results where the crop must be ob- 
tained from an early source such as 
the tulip-tree, though the basic prin- 
ciples of the large chamber 
system would be advantageous in any 
honey producing area. It is noted in 
bee journal articles of recent years 
that many have already adopted the 
three-story brood chamber. 

For many years I was a two-story 
brood chamber operator. I followed 
the advice of the late Geo. S. Demuth 
who recommended a_ second story 
above as a “food chamber.” This was 
a start away from the single brood 
chamber hive which caused so many 
colonies to starve or restricted a 
good queen so that she could not build 
a colony to what we like to call 
a “power house.” It is remarkable 
what a good queen can do when the 
proper conditions have been provided. 

Even with the second story food 
chamber I would often find strong 
colonies in desperate need of more 
stores after brood rearing had been 
heavy. Dr. E, F. Phillips has pointed 
out in some of his writings that when 
the honey reserves of a colony get 
below 15 pounds the queen will slack 
off in egg laying. A two-story stand- 
ard 10-frame hive does not seem 
to have enough comb space to accom- 
modate all the brood a good queen will 
produce, and still hold sufficient 
stores to keep her going full speed. 

It was during the early part of 
World War II that I learned my les- 
son. The tulip-tree and locust were in 
full bud. Prospects for a heavy hon- 
eyflow were excellent. The flow was 
due to break on the first warm days. 


brood 


But it would not get warm. Chilly 
rainy weather prevailed, holding back 
the bloom and keeping the bees in- 
active. On one reasonably fair day 
I checked my apiary. The entire api- 
ary of 50 colonies was on the verge 
of starvation. Most colonies had less 
than 2 pounds of stores. Eggs and 
young larvae were nonexistent. I 
could get sugar to feed but it was 
a rationed item and when the red 
tape of getting ration tickets was 
over the sugar had to be located, 
sirup made and taken to the bees. The 
bees could have starved before I got 
past first base. Fortunately, in a 
couple of days favorable flight weath- 
er did come, the blossoms popped and 
I was saved by the of my 
teeth. 

A third put 
on every hive, over a queen excluder. 
Filling it with ten combs marked it as 
removed with the 
crop. The first year there was a sacri- 
fice of part of the crop in order to 
get it filled with winter stores, but 
it has paid dividends ever since. 

This third brood chamber is left 
over the queen excluder until the fall 
honeyflow is due to start. In my 
area that is usually about Septem- 
ber 10. At this time the excluder 
is removed so as to allow the bees 
to form their winter nest to their 
own liking. If the fall flow is not 
good and there is too little new 
honey to make the winter nest in 
the middle brood chamber, the 
may cluster partly on the 


skin 


brood chamber was 


a box not to be 


bees 
combs 


(Please turn the page) 
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Fig. 1 Colony in three bodies about March 25th. 


Fig. 2—No brood in top; so two lower bodies 
are reversed. 


Fig. 3—If brood is in top body, put it on 
bottom, so reversing as numbers indicate. 


Fig. 4—Lower brood bodies in reverse; next 
an excluder, then a super; finally the third 
body and a super on top. 


of the top chamber, so the 
excluder should not be in the 

Now let’s take a look into next 
spring and see what we have. Picture 
in your mind a colony of bees about 
March 25 (about before 
the main honeyflow) with three stand- 
ard 10-frame (Fig. 
1) It is a good colony with a good 
queen. If it was managed last year 
as I have described above you should 
find the top chamber nearly 
full of honey. Possibly there is some 
brood there though most of the brood 
will be in the middle box and none 
as yet in the bottom box. If you 
leave it as it is a good queen will 
eventually go down into the bottom 
brood chamber of her own accord. 
However, if you like to practice 
reversing brood chambers, do so. Each 
colony is managed as an individual 
unit, depending upon where _ the 
brood is. If the top brood chamber has 
no brood in it, or perhaps just a little, 
I leave it on top and reverse the two 
lower brood chambers. (Fig. 2) If 
the top brood chamber has brood that 
reaches well up into the combs, it is 
placed on the bottom board, the middle 
brood chamber is left in the middle 
position and the empty brood cham- 
ber that was on the bottom board 
is now placed on top. (Fig. 3) A 
good queen will soon move up and 
fill the new top chamber with brood. 
This method will result in as good 
a colony as your queen is able to 
produce, 

Now let’s start the honeyflow. As 
a rule, if I do any reversing of brood 
chambers, I do it only once. An ex- 
tracting super is placed above an 
excluder on each hive about the time 
apple trees start to bloom and the 
bees are usually in it in short order. 
One of the three brood chambers is 
now moved to a position above the 
queen excluder to be filled with next 
winter’s stores, another super added 
if honeyflow prospects are good and 
the queen, of course, confined to the 
remaining two lower brood chambers. 
(Fig. 4) If there is a flight hole in 
the brood chamber that was moved 
above the excluder, leave it open. As 
long as there is brood there the bees 
will continue to store pollen in these 
combs, a reserve that will have great 
value next spring. It is the bees’ bank 
deposit. This box may have to be 
checked for queen cells in about 8 
or 10 days and any found should be 


queen 
way. 


six weeks 


brood chambers. 


brood 


cut out unless you desire a new queen 

to develop above the excluder. 
When the honeyflow is over and 

the crop harvested, you have a full 


brood chamber of stores (about 60 


of honey and 
whatever is in the brood chambers 
below the queen excluder. Usually 
there is enough there to carry the 
colony through the summer dearth. 


pounds pollen) plus 


If the fall flow is good you may 
want to place a super above. With 
a brood chamber solid full of honey 
between the and the brood, 
a queen excluder will not be needed 
at this time of the year. Sometimes 
we do get a little fall surplus and 
wind up the season with nearly 100 
pounds of honey in the three brood 
chambers. One of the best winter 
protections you can give your bees 
is full combs of honey and pollen. 
What could be better assurance of 
powerful colonies’ the 
spring? 


super 


following 


The three-story, brood chamber hive 
is not for the migratory beekeeper. 
It is for the beekeeper who operates 
stationary apiaries and must obtain 
his crop from what is 
his bees in one location, though it 
could be modified for a migratory 
move after the initial early honey- 
flow is over. It is designed for ex- 
tracted honey production though I do 
make each colony fill one shallow 
super for chunk honey. My chunk 
honey is produced in this manner be- 
cause colonies supered for chunk hon- 
ey only, too often plug pollen in the 
supers immediatzly above the brood 
chamber. 


available to 


This management can also be used 
to get colonies to peak strength for 
section comb honey production, 
though beekeeper knows that 
when a large brood chamber is sud- 
denly reduced to one box it will im- 
mediately throw the into a 
swarming fever. It is my thought that 
the comb honey producer has this 
problem anyway. I am not a comb 
honey producer so will not touch upon 
such a difficult subject as swarm con- 
trol, but will say that I think Car! Kil- 
lion, in his book “Honey in the Comb” 
presents an excellent approach 


any 


bees 


If you are one of those beekeepers 
so often referred to in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Market Reports 
every spring as losing from 
starvation or having to do heavy 
feeding to prevent starvation, you 
would appreciate the three-story op- 
eration. It is the height of folly for 
a beekeeper to get his bees safely 
through the winter and then let them 
starve in the spring with a honey- 
flow only a few weeks off. Judging 
from the market reports this hap- 
pens too often. 


bees 


—Maryland. 
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The Wax Moth In The West 


by John W. Holzberlein 


There was a time when the Inter- 
mountain West was considered to be 
free from the ravages of the large 
wax moth (Galleria mellonella). But 
it seems that times have changed 
for the occurrence of this insect is 
being reported from several areas 
where once it was unknown. In some 
cases known importations of the 
insect have been made either care- 
lessly, or accidently. Similar unin- 
tentional importations were doubtless 
made in earlier years, but only re- 
cently have the “critters” taken hold. 
It was generally believed that the cold 
winters and the cool summer nights 
resulting from the high altitude were 
proof enough against the establish- 
ment of the insect. This no longer 
seems to be the case. 

All this leads one to believe that 
perhaps the insect has developed 
greater resistance to cold than it 
was originally believed to have. Cases 
have been reported where the insect 
spent more than six months before 
recurrence of the adult stage. My 
own experience seems to go even 
further, and while my experience is 
just one year old I know a lot more 
about the wax moth than I did a 
year ago, and have lost all sense of 
security in a high, cold climate. If 


I had known what I do now I would 
surely have never moved in equip- 
ment knowing that it contained co- 
coons of the wax moth, or doing so 
would have fumigated it before stor- 
ing in my honey house. 


The purpose of this article is not 
so much to advise a solution for 
those who have already acquired this 
pest, as to warn those who are as 
yet free from its depredations against 
the danger of importing them. With 
the amount of migratory beekeeping 
now in practice this danger increases. 
If one has a moth free outfit he will 
do well to keep it that way as long 
as possible. 


It does not seem to be generally 
known that the larva of this moth 
can withstand extremely low temper- 
atures. Under this condition the lar- 
vae make slow growth if any, seem 
ing to remain in a sort of suspended 
animation. Then when temperatures 
rise it goes to feeding and growing 
again. In this way it may take as long 
as four to six months (perhaps long- 
er) to reach the pupal state. If al- 
lowed to reach the pupal stage before 
the combs are returned to the bees 
the cycle may be completed and the 
trouble starts all over again. 











Wax moth larva above; 
adult below. 


Some colonies of bees seem to be 
more tolerant of the moth than others, 
allowing an adult or two to remain in 
the corners of the hive until a hatch 
of eggs is laid. The moth has devel- 
oped a ruse for protecting itself. 
When molested it will often draw its 
wings up tight and remain perfectly 
still. Under these conditions the bees 
are more inclined to leave it alone 
than if it made an attempt to es- 
cape. Nature seems to provide all 
creatures with a means of protecting 
themselves. 

For accurate information on this 
insect one should read the three 
articles by Dr. V. G. Milum that ap- 
peared in ABJ in the issues of April, 
May, and July, 1952. The USDA 
circular No, 386 also contains rather 
complete information on wax moths. 
This circular was written by Dr. 
Warren Whitcomb of the Bee Re- 
search Laboratory at Baton Rouge, 
La., several years ago. Some new 
work is being done on wax moths 
at this same laboratory at the pres- 
ent time, and it is hoped that we 
may have more detailed information 
on the tolerance of this insect for 
low temperatures in time to help us 
to combat its spread. 

Colorado 





Stability of Antibiotics in Honey 


H. Katznelson, 


Bacteriology Division, Science Service, 


Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 


The use of antibiotics to control 
American and European foulbrood 
and Nosema disease will undoubtedly 
be extended considerably in the fu- 
ture. For this reason it became of 
interest to determine the stability of 
these substances in honey and in 
sugar syrup, especially at hive tem- 
peratures. The antibiotics tested were: 
penicillin, erythromycin, terramycin, 
aureomycin, achromycin and strepto- 
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mycin. The first of these (peni- 
cillin) was the least stable in both 
honey and sugar syrup at 34°C, 
whereas the last, streptomycin, was 
the most stable, retaining activity 
even after nine months at this tem- 
perature. Achromycin was next best 
followed by aureomycin. Terramycin 
and erythromycin were the least 
stable under these conditions. These 
two antibiotics were inactivated in 


less than one tmonth’s time. In the 
light of these results it would appear 
that streptomycin is the most suit- 
able antibiotic for use in the apiary 
and penicillin the least. This applies 
particularly to control of European 
foulbrood. The stability of sulpha 
drugs in honey (over three years) 
strongly recommend these substances 
for American foulbrood control. 
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Ollie Emert, Knoxville, Tennessee, has fifteen colonies permanently mounted on a four 
wheel trailer and he can move them to the best location for the spring sourwood and to a fall 
honeyflow with the least trouble and expense. The trailer is economically made from the chassis 
of an old automobile. When H. L. Maxwell said this was commercially feasible (January, page 
Actually this idea is very practical and can be 


10) some thought him foolish and impractical. 
made to work with a few colonies or with many. 


Ladino, Good Soil Builder 
Tests at Iowa State College reveal 
that corn yields with ladino clover 
plowed under produced 8 to 17 bu- 
shels more per acre than other le- 
gumes inctuding alfalfa, 
ver, and red clover. 
—Seedsmans Digest. 


sweet clo- 


Honey Imports .. . 
According to the Australian Bee 
Journal the imports of honey into 
Western Germany have been increas- 
ing steadily during the past few 
years. Within two years honey im- 
ports have increased 34 per cent. 


Iu Memoriam 


L. A. Syverrud 
We regret to announce the death 
of L. A. Syverrud who operated for 
many years extensively in Iowa and 
South Dakota. His death occurred at 
Canton, S. D. early in February at 
the age of 84, 





Our 


Elsie Reents, Nebraska Honey Queen 


Nebraska’s Honey Queen is Mrs. Lee Reents, of Lincoln, wife of 
Nebraska’s Assistant State Apiarist and State Apiary Inspector. Elsie was 
born June 21, 1921 in Grand Island and is a graduate of Hastings 
Liberal Arts College, cum laude, where she majored in English and 
Music. She taught school one year, but Lee Roy was more interesting 
and they were married. They have three children: Thomas Lee, age 10, 
in 4th grade, James William, age 7%, in 2nd grade, and Linda Ann, 
age 5, in kindergarten. Elsie’s interests include children, flowers, 
reading, cooking and outdoor life. She helps in music education in her 
church and sings in the church choir. She helps in the extracting in the 
honey house and is actively interested in Lee's beekeeping activities. 
They often work in the basement in winter when Lee is home, getting 
ready for spring. 


Lee and Elsie and family — left to right, Jim, Linda, and Tom. 
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Lee Reents was born in Ohio. Prior to the war he worked in steel 
mills, machine shop and rolling mills. During the was he was in the Air 
Corps as an aircraft mechanic, personnel administrator, and teletype 
operator. He served four years and was in the South Pacific and in 
Japan. After service in 1946 he took a job as civil service B-29 mechanic 
but resigned to go to the University of Nebraska in the fall of 1946, grad- 
vating in 1949. In spring, before graduation, he was a part time apiary 
inspector and then full time afterwards. His job takes five and a half 
days a week but he still has time for his bees. Lee began beekeeping 
in 1947 with two colonies in partnership with a friend and now has 
250 colonies. The bees are worked Saturday afternoons, Sundays, holi- 
days and evenings when possible. 


One of Lee’s yards. 
(Photo taken in connection with National Honey Week) 
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Charles B. Reed Photo by Rountree, Bakersfield, Cal 
. 
Master Pollinator 


Born in Toronto, Reed was not from a beekeeping family. He 
obtained his first bees in exchange for wages and continued to get 
more bees until he had 600 colonies; from that to 2400 colonies. In 1950 
he became interested in alfalfa seed pollination and just five years ago, 
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with other beekeepers, he formed the Valley Pollination Service in 
sprawling Kern County, California that now has 95 members placing 
over 75,000 colonies on 36,000 acres and earning a gross income of 


$500,000. 
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A group of colonies as they are placed in the alfalfa field. 
Photo by Gordon Townsend 


Charles B. Reed, Master 


by Gordon Townsend, Anthony Pezzi, and G. H. Cale* 


A unique venture that holds good 
promise for the entire bee industry 
has been developed by Valley Polli- 
nation Service, Inc., an association of 
beekeepers, deep in the fertile San 
Joaquin Valley of California. 


Now in its fifth year, the corpor- 
ation already is firmly established as 
an integral part of the California cer- 
tified alfalfa seed production business. 
Its chief hold is in sprawling Kern 
County, situated at the southern ex- 
tremity of the Valley, which has been 
named the “certified alfalfa seed cap- 
ital of the world.” 


Under its organizer-manager, 
Charles B. Reed, VPS has gained a 
high reputation among Kern growers 
as the consistent supplier of top- 
preformance colonies, Their esteem is 
substantiated by carefully kept acre- 
age production records unmatched 
elsewhere. 


The success of Valley Pollination 
Service—whose 95 member-beekeepers 
last year placed 75,000 colonies in the 
fields—is no accident. It is a result of 
systematic operation and faithful 
record keeping, inaugurated at the 
inception of the organization. 


Coupling its experience with abun: 
dant side data of its own, VPS now 
has the pattern for unlimited exten- 
*Gordon Townsend, Ontario Agricul- 

tural College. 

Anthony Pezzi, Valley Publications, Cal. 
G. H. Cale, American Bee Journal. 
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sion of cooperative pollination activ- 
ities into countless other crops. There 
is a good possibility that members 
soon may profitably rotate bees more 
often during the year to a succession 
of crops, though fields may be located 
hundreds of from the 
alfalfa seed production area. 


miles central 


This is an encouraging prospect 
for all the bee industry. And, should 
it prove practical in the production of 
fruit and hybrid cotton, Valley Pol- 
lination Service could easily transform 
itself into the largest commercial 
pollination venture in the world while 
setting a profitable course for others. 


Paralleling Valley Pollination Serv- 
ice’s growth has been Kern County’s 
ascendancy to the position of the 
world’s greatest producer of certified 
alfalfa seed in just a few years. 


One of the prime instigators of this 
growth, Charles Reed comes from a 
family in which mechanics and plumb- 
ers almost unanimously outnumbered 
beekeepers. He was born in Toronto, 
Canada and was seven when his fam- 
ily moved to 
fornia. 


Orange County, 
interest in bees dates 
back to the age of 14 when he went 
to work for a neighbor, C. E. 
and took his Young 
Reed sold the 40 colonies he had ac- 
cumulated by the time he graduated 
from high school, and 1935 to 
1942 worked as a stationary engineer 
and machinist. 


Cali- 
Reed’s 


Lush, 


wages in bees. 


from 


Inspecting each group for standard condition under the contracts. 


by Gordon Townsend 


Pollinator 


had left 
Reed found 
himself meanwhile gathering colonies 
again. In 1942, he owned 600 colonies 
and realized that he 
commercial 


But the bees apparently 


a permanent sting, and 


fact a 
For the en- 
suing eight years he remained strictly 
a honey producer, with his two-story 
Langstroth hives, 
migratory 


was in 
beekeeper. 


deep and 


equipment. 


supers 


It was in 1950 that Reed became 
interested in the possibilities of al- 
falfa seed pollination. He encouraged 
six other Orange County men to pool 
bees to form a pollination company 
servicing the first alfalfa seed fields 
in the lower San Joaquin Valley. Two 
years later, as urbanization continued 
its toll of rich Southern California 
farmlands, Reed and associates moved 
headquarters north to the present 
site a few miles south of Bakersfield. 


The move was a fortunate one, not 
only because Kern County is one of 
the richest and most promising agri- 
cultural areas in the United States, 
there were 
crops for 


but farmers turning to 
substitute acreages forced 
out of cotton production by federal 
cotton allotments. Many of 
them decided on certified alfalfa seed, 
which has proved exceptionally well 
adapted to Kern’s climate and soil. 


acreage 


Holdings of the Association had ex- 
panded to 45,000 1953 
when the group, 40 strong by that 
time, incorporated. Reed’s own faith 


colonies by 
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in a cooperative enterprise with em- 
phasis on pollination was exemplified 
by increasing his own holdings from 
1200 colonies in 1950 to more than 
double that amount last season. For 
a while, Reed worked his own bees, 
but rapidly expanding business soon 
demanded his full time as manager of 
the corporation. 

The direct boss is a 
board of seven directors, elected an- 
nually by all beekeepers having con- 
tracts with the corporation. Four 
persons are employed under Reed to 
perform various ranging 
from office management to research 
in the field. 

The corporation annually takes 
contracts with beekeepers for its sup- 
ply of and signs agreements 
with growers for use of the colonies. 
Last season, for example, the asso- 
ciation complied with contracts to 
furnish bee colonies for 36,000 acres 
of alfalfa seed. These services brought 
the organization receipt of 
a half million dollars for pollination 
alone. 


manager’s 


services 


bees, 


a gross 


Valley Pollination collects all mon- 
eys for the beekeeper work and dis- 
tributes it on a pro rata basis to the 
members. Losses are distributed over 


Unloading in the field with mechanical boom. 


Townsend photo 


the entire group. Preservation of 
good public relations between bee- 
keeper and grower also is the aim 
and function of the corporation. The 
broad policy is to put bees to best 
possible use for both parties and to 
prevent development of serious prob- 
lems. 

The contracts with growers guar- 
antee a minimum of 800 square inches 
of brood per colony and the conditions 
under which the colonies are to be de- 
livered. Under contract, the grower 
agrees to spray only with insecticides 
least harmful to bees in the field. In 
the early days of the association, it 
was feared that spraying for insect 
control would be a serious problem, 
but an education program was carried 
out to inform the farmers about abu- 
ses that ill-advised spraying would 
bring. Seldom now do losses occur 
from spraying except through occa- 
sional carelessness by a neighboring 
farmer. 

There is a minimum rental fee of 
$5 per colony on the first 500 pounds 
per acre of cleaned seed, plus one cent 
per pound for the next 100 pounds 


per acre, and % cent for the next 


300 pounds, with a maximum of $7.50 
per colony. Six and one-half per cent 


Two colonies at one lift. 


of the gross income goes to the Ser- 
vice for operating capital. Compre- 
hensive liability insurance covers the 
entire operation. Cost of this is asses- 
sed members over and above the quot- 
ed gross figure. The insurance covers 
fire, stings, forth. 


accidents, and so 


Winter months are utilized by Reed 
and staff in drawing up contracts 
with beekeepers and growers for the 
forthcoming 
lections, 


season, in 
and in the 
promotional 


making col- 
preparation of 
campaigns usually 
launched via newspapers and direct 
mail in early January. 


Final details for the season’s opera- 
tions are laid in March and April. 
This involves the general charting of 
all acreages serviced under 
contract. Progress charts show when 
bees are received relative to 
stage, quality of colonies delivered, 
and finally the production record. 


being 


bloom 


These charts and records are not 
only for efficiency of operation but 
provide valuable data for research. 
One important object of research: 
coordination of pollination activities 
with weather conditions and farming 
practices. 


Bees are all over but soon settle. 
Townsend photo 





The staff takes pride in its dis- 
patching system, A quick glance at 
colored pins on the huge wall chart 
tells the up-to-date movement of bees 
by each The check 
on member beekeepers is continued in- 
to the field. This surveillance is im- 
portant for two primary reasons: (1) 
Recause of the system of pooled earn- 
ings it is essential that all beekeepers 
provide a like quality of colonies; (2) 
it guarantees the grower a good pol- 
lination job. 


beekeeper. close 


During the pollination period, as 
many as thirty or more truckloads 


enter the seed production area each 
night. Before they are summoned a 
close check is kept on all fields, once 
a week by airplane and more fre- 
quently by ground observation. The 
vigilance is to assure that bees are 
moved into the fields at the right 
time. 


Plans are made from two to four 
days ahead of delivery, depending on 
the stage and rate of bloom. As soon 
as the beekeeper is notified to make 
delivery, his work orders are started. 
These work orders become a record of 
delivery for the farmer and are the 





A typical field spotted with groups of colonies. 


(Air photo by Townsend 





Here is the boom fitted to the truck for moving. One man can handle a lot of bees with this 


device. 





(Townsend photo) 


beginning of an inspection report. 

The Service employs two inspec- 
tors whose duties are to examine ten 
per cent of the colonies in the field 
as a guarantee to the farmer that 
colonies of suitable strength are being 
used for pollination. Upon completion 
of inspection reports, copies are sent 
to the farmer and beekeeper. One copy 
is kept on file at the office. 

At the peak of the pollinating sea- 
son two field offices are maintained, 
one at each end of the seed produc- 
tion area. In this way beekeepers en- 
tering from the north or south can 
pick up instructions without unneces- 
sary travel. The bee loads usually ar- 
rive about midnight and a staff man 
is on hand all night to help beekeepers 
reach the proper fields. 

All the while Reed keeps in con- 
stant touch with farmers, staffers and 
beekeepers with the aid of a radio- 
telephone in his automobile. Autos 
with two-way radios or telephones 
are widely used by farmers of this 
area. 

It has been found that progressive 
movement of into the fields 
every days results in 
better pollination. Bees are placed in 
a field gradually until two or three 
colonies to the acre have been estab- 
lished. They are moved in when 25 per 
cent bloom is noticed and are placed 
first in the sections with heaviest 
bloom. Placements are by groups, 
starting 250 feet in from the edges 
of the field and repeating every 500 
feet throughout the field. Drives are 
marked across each field 500 feet 
apart, and a group of ten to fifteen 
colonies is dropped at every 250-foot 
location, 


bees 


seven to ten 


Pollination would be practically 
impossible on this scale without some 
help in moving, as colonies at this 
time of year are often quite heavy. 
VPS matched funds with one large 
grower, Maricopa Seed Farms, for 
the development of an experimental 
boom loader three years ago. With 
this device it is easy for one man to 
load from 100 to 125 colonies in about 
an hour’s time. About 60 per cent of 
VPS members now have loaders. 


The loaders are mounted on the 
frames of the truck floor so that the 
boom can pass through 360 degrees 
over the top of the truck. There is 
a hand-operated hydraulic leveling 
machine to raise and lower the boom 
as well as to level it in both directions. 
At the end of the boom a clamp takes 
hold of the colonies, and a push-button 
control, operated from a battery and 
motor, both raises and lowers the 
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Plastic screen to throw over truck and keep bees from drifting out. Saves trouble in an emergency. 
(Townsend photo) 


colony as well as runs it along the 
track. 

The colonies are loaded at dusk, 
moved during the night, and unloaded 
after daylight in the morning. Oper- 
ators sleep beside their load on cots 
or in sleeping bags after arrival at 
destinations. For night loading the 
loaders are equipped with yellow 
lights at center and rear so that bees 
can be seen but not attracted. All the 
truck bodies are flat, with hooks 
spaced along the vehicle about every 
six inches for tying down loads. No 
sereens of any type are used but a 
plastic screen is carried with the load 
in case of breakdown, when the screen 
may be placed over the load and tied 
down to prevent escape of bees. The 
screen is of the fly mesh type and 
made of plastic lumite with heavy 
canvas edges. 

The men who govern Valley Polli- 
nation realize that there is consider- 
able room for improvement of oper- 
ation parctices and in understanding 
the problems involved in the tech- 
niques of pollination. More needs to 
be known about methods of placement 
and timing, standards of colony 
strength and size, shortage of pollen 
and conditions affecting attraction of 
bees to flowers. Research should not 
only look to evaluation of cost and 
mechanization but must analyze re- 
sults of chemical treatment of bloom 
to attract bees, not to mention stand- 
ardization and grading to supply uni- 
formly strong colonies of bees. 

Temperature and humidity play 
some part in the tripping of bloom. 
The best tripping and least stripping 
seem to take place at 90 to 95 degrees 
with a low humidity. 
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It has been found that wherever 
there is solid block seeding, even 
though plants are visited by bees, 
there is very little seed produced. That 
is why Kern County seed fields are 
row cropped. Some of the best sets of 
seed and some of the fields yielding 
the highest crops are those which were 
very thin. In observing pollen-gather- 
ing bees, it was found that pollen is 
never gathered in areas of lush 
growth or heavy planting, but in non- 
succulent areas, on upright plants 
and sparse plantings. In these areas 
was found the greatest amount of 
tripping and the largest quantity of 
seeds on plants. It has been observed 
that pollen collection in alfalfa nev- 
er seems to be found more than a 
fourth of a mile from the colony. 

Just how valuable is controlled pol- 


lination to the growers of alfalfa 
seed? 


A few statistics provide a decisive 
answer to that question. Kern County, 
where use of pollination in seed pro- 
duction is universal, produces some 
700 pounds per acre, compared to a 
national average of only 70 pounds. 
Yields of 1,000 pounds or more per 
acre are not uncommon, and a 2,000- 
pound yield has been produced on an 
experimental basis. That the honey 
bee is actually the spark plug of agri- 
culture certainly is proved by the 
career of Valley Pollination Service 
and these production records. 


In the production of alfalfa seed at 
least, the value of a controlled polli- 
nation program for both beekeepers 
and farmers is established, and the 
trend is to attempt to duplicate this 
in other crops. Very shortly, within a 
year or so, reports Reed, controlled 


pollination is to be tried in the pro- 
duction of hybrid cotton. The poten- 
tial here would result in many times 
more the demand for bees than has 
been shown by alfalfa seed growers. 

Also upcoming in Kern County is 
the use of pollen inserts in beehives 
to provide proper pollens for an ex- 
panding soft fruits industry. 

Both of these commercial pollina- 
tion experiments—development of 
hybrid cotton and improvement of soft 
fruit production—hold great promise, 
not only for Kern County but for 
farmers and beekeepers across the 
nation. 


Storage of Royal Jelly 

Roger Morse, of the State Plant 
Board in Florida, in Gleanings for 
June, reports that in research work 
on royal jelly Nevin Weaver found 
that it either contains some sub- 
stance liable to undergo rapid change 
or at least some substance which 
becomes unavailable to the honey 
bee larvae when the jelly is stored. 
When the royal jelly is fresh 
from the hive larval growth is nor- 
mal and worker larvae fed this jelly 
develop into normal queens. When 
the jelly was stored under various 
conditions and for various lengths 
of time only worker bees resulted 
from its feeding. So there is some 
breakdown or change in this ma- 
terial in storage. This may be impor- 
tant in estimating the varied uses 
of royal jelly now being tried. 





Honey to Sober Up 

That is, if you need to be sobered. 
Alton Blakeslee, an AP science re- 
porter, says that one can’t count on 
a walk in the fresh air for getting 
more oxygen doesn’t help you burn 
up excess alcohol faster. It takes 
five to six hours for your body to 
burn up four ounces of whiskey. From 
limited experiments injections of 
fructose do look promising for mak- 
ing the human body get rid of alco- 
hol faster and one study reports 
benefits from eating honey, which 
contains fructose, in sobering up and 
avoiding that hangover. 





Bees in Greece 

According to Brother Adam in 
Belgique Apicole, Greece has more 
bees than any other country, 700,000 
colonies, one colony to each 10 people. 
Many of the beekeepers are com- 
mercial men and there are as many 
modern as old type hives. Harvests 
of 200 pounds to the colony are not 
rare. Honey plants;wild thyme, 
oranges, clovers, nut trees, sage. 
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Use That Spare Bottom Board 


by Bruno Racine 





Bruno Racine using the spare bottom board 


During the honeyflow, if for one 
reason or another you must examine 
the brood chamber in a colony, in- 
stead of piling up the supers near you 
on the grass or on the hive cover, try 
stacking them on a spare bottom 
board placed immediately in front of 
the colony being examined. Replace 
the cover over the supers in order to 
give the appearance of a real hive 
(see picture). Field bees returning 
home enter without hesitation into 
the stack of supers having the same 
respective scent and appearance of the 
original hive. 

If colonies in the yard are placed 
in twin units, the same process is 
When the visit is 
over, the supers are replaced auto- 
matically in their same position on 
that single or double brood chamber 
without inverting the order of the 
supers, and no supplementary work 
has been involved. 

The extra bottom board and supers 
may be stacked also on either the 
right or left side of the colony with 
nearly the same results. Just be sure 
the entrance of the colony you are 
examining is hidden by the 


also successful. 


inner 
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cover or another board convenient for 
the purpose. 
Advantages of this system: 
AUTOMATICALLY DIVIDES 
field bees from the young ones. 
HONEY GATHERING is not inter- 
rupted. Field bees coming back loaded 
with nectar go right into the stack 
of supers, where they can unload 
themselves and return to the field. 
This is desirable especially when 
nectar is coming into the hive at the 
rate of two or more pounds per hour. 
BEES ARE QUIET AND GEN- 
TLE because the brood chamber in- 
stead of being overcrowded will be- 
come more and more deserted, after 
a while containing mostly young bees 
which are gentle by nature, meaning 
fewer stings for the operator. 
QUEEN INTRODUCTION is made 
easier as the old queen is easily 
found among the quiet young bees. 
MORALE OF THE COLONY is 
less affected. After your visit the bees 
continue to work as if nothing had 
happened while with the old method 
the brood nest becomes congested, the 
bees disorganized and excited, and 
once your visit is over, it may take 














them one or two hours to return to 
normal. 

Since 1945, I have never missed 
using that convenient spare bottom 
board when visiting a colony. 

Quebec, Canada. 





Trouble-Free Brood Chamber 


Are you having trouble with the 
bees and field mice chewing away your 
brood combs near the entrance and 
along the bottom bar? Do your brood 
combs become honeybound? If so, try 
this for a solution. 

Close your bottom entrance entire- 
ly and place a queen excluder over 
your brood nest, whether one or two 
stories high. An all-wire excluder is 
preferred, Over the excluder place 
your supers of drawn comb with an 
entrance immediately above the ex- 
cluder made by moving the supers 
either forward or back to allow the 
desired entrance wanted. Staggering 
any additional supers above will in- 
crease your honey crop as the more 
doors the bees have, the greater is 
their tendency to leave the hive in 
search of nectar. Swarming is also 
decreased by the additional ventila- 
tion. 

Closing the bottom entrance causes 
the bees returning from the fields to 
enter directly into the supers where 
they empty their load and rest, leav- 
ing the brood combs largely for the 
use of the queen. An auger hole in 
the brood chamber facing the opposite 
direction from the main line of flight 
will serve for the release of drones 
and the mating of any queens. In the 
fall when supers are all removed, this 
auger hole will serve as sufficient 
entrance for winter. With the botton 
entrance closed the year round, your 
combs will not only remain 100% 
whole, but will remain practically free 
of drone comb and swarming will be 
greatly reduced with only the re- 
versing of the two brood chambers. 
Give it a try. 

—Walter Naegele, Stillwater, Minn. 
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Freure No. ! 


SPARK 


I had a lot of trouble keeping my 
smoker from shooting sparks which 
often made the comb honey specky, 
so this spring I decided to do some- 
thing about it. First I bought a 104 
Chore Girl. Then I bent a piece of 
welding rod to fit in the smoker spout 
as shown in Figure 1 and brazed it 
at the place of contact. Next I 
stuffed the Chore Girl through the 
bars into the spout and stuck one 
finger in the spout hole to work it 
back against the bars and spread it 


ARRESTER 





FoR THE 


evenly around, helping all the while 
with the other hand on the inside. 
This is important, for if you don’t 
get it back away from the hole and 
spread out about an inch deep or less 
the smoke will not go through well. 
I always look through the spout, 
especially around the Chore Girl to 
see if there are any holes big enough 
to let sparks through and fix them. 
I’ve found it’s possible to shoot flames 
out when the fuel gets low in the 
smoker but not sparks, if the Chore 


FrourRe 


CHore Grau 





No.2 


Bee Smoxer 


Girl is properly installed. 


Of course the Chore Girl will even- 
tually get plugged with creosote but 
I’m using my third one this summer, 
even though I sometimes use grass 
that burns out quickly. Some fuel will 
plug faster than other kinds. The 
Chore Girl may not be the best mate- 
rial to use, everyone can use his own 
judgment. 


—Laurence Holdeman 


Michigan. 


Harrison, 





ARTIFICIAL SWARMING 


by Julius Lysne 


Those who have trouble with 
swarming will find that artificial 
swarming is a decided advantage over 
premitting swarms to emerge at will. 
Artificial swarming saves time and 
labor. 

On a bright warm day in spring, 
when bees are flying freely, the colo- 
nies may be inspected to see that each 
colony has a good queen. If plenty of 
eggs and brood in all stages are found, 
the colony has a prolific queen. If a 
colony is weak it is due to a poor 
queen. The advice so often given to 
unite weak colonies is not valid as 
such colonies having poor queens will 
not build up. A weak colony should 
be given a young queen and a comb 
of brood at once. To insure a good 
build-up in the spring, each colony 
must have a prolific queen, ample 
stores and 18 to 20 good combs. 

When the colonies are very strong 
at the beginning of the main honey- 
flow, inspect them for swarm cells. 
When a colony is found with swarm 
cells, set it off to one side - a rod or 
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two away. On the old stand set a body 
of combs and exchange an empty 
comb from this body for a comb of 
brood having sealed queen cells from 
the parent colony. Be sure the queen 
is left with the parent colony in the 
new location. 

The parent colony, being robbed of 
its field force, will not swarm. The 
new colony on the old stand has al- 
most no nurse bees and will not 
swarm, However, the colony on the old 
stand has swarm cells from which 
virgin queens will soon emerge. By 
the law of nature, the strongest queen 
will survive and head the colony. 
Look for eggs after two weeks. The 
parent colony will carry out super- 
sedure and after the second week will 
have a young laying queen. 

If increase is desired, the parent 
colony may be left where it is. If no 
increase is desired of course the colo- 
nies are reunited during the third 
week. No extra equipment is required 
to carry out this plan. The parent 
colony is set up on bricks or wood 





blocks and the cover is the inner cover 
over which is tied a square of Black 
Jack paper. This affords protection 
for a few weeks until the colony is 
requeened. The hive on the old stand 
has the original hive stand, bottom 
board and the metal cover. If you have 
extra bottoms, they make very good 
covers as well. Of course, if per- 
manent increase is desired, the parent 
colony must be provided with a bottom 
board and metal cover. 


—Wisconsin. 





Honey As Surgical Dressing 


“Bee Craft” (England) for Feb- 
ruary has an interesting article by 
Michael W. Bulman, M.D., M.S., 
F.R.C.S. on honey as a surgical dress- 
ing, especially for infected wounds. 

Starting its use with skepticism, the 
author is now convinced, as is his 
staff, of the efficacy of honey for this 
purpose. Honey is neither toxic, irri- 
tating, nor harmful. Liquid honey is 
recommended on a large surface, gran- 
ulated for lesser applications. Warm 
baths on changing of applications are 
recommended. 
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A Small Beekeeper Ends Her Season 


by Elizabeth Lewis 


(from her talk before the Puget Sound Association) 


For 
Lewis 


two months now, Elizabeth 
has given pointers for the 
small beekeeper. Now she ends her 
advice. She has been a legal Secretary 
for years and had to solve many pro- 
blems with her bees that may now 
be given to help others. 


To continue my story, I was at last 
faced with getting the honey off the 
hives and extracting it. I tried un- 
capping it with a hot knife and letting 
the honey drip from the combs but I 
concluded I would not live long enough 
to get all the honey that way so I 
tried my mother’s juice extractor. I 
scraped the honey off the mid-ribs 
of the combs, leaving the base for 
the bees next year. The honey and 
comb went into the juicer. I have 
found that if I fill the juicer up one 
night, before I get home next night 
all the honey has drained out. I then 
run it through a fine sieve and then 


into bottles. Even the honey from the 
“skinned” combs is drained into a pan 
and bottled. 

About marketing the honey, we may 
only have a small amount but we 
should put the honey in nice, clear 
glass. Use a large size container and 
sell the honey on quality and quantity 
for a fair price. 

About the beeswax, I put the drain- 
ed wax into a two pound coffee can 
and heat it for the remaining honey 
which I use myself for cooking (even 
the dog likes to have his cereal sweet- 
ened with honey). Then I put water 
in with the wax and heat it and the 
wax melts out and cools to a cake. 
There may be unique ways to sell the 
wax. I have an order for wax pats 
from a pressing establishment. That 
brings us to the end of pointers from 
my experience which give the really 
small beekeeper something that may 
be of some help. 





Self-Service 





This honey stand was built and 
put into operation last summer and we 
have had good business. It is located 
on Minnesota state highway No. 29, 
between Glenwood and Alexandria 
120 miles northwest of Minneapolis. 
Both towns are summer resort areas 
and there is a lot of tourist travel 
in the summer. During the busiest 


part of the season we have as many as 
a dozen cars through the stand in a 
day. There is an approach from the 
highway on each side of the stand 
and a strip of pavement large enough 
for a car to park on in front. 

We sell one-pound, two-pound, four- 
pound and five-pound glass jars, and 
ten-pound pails of our best light hon- 


ey. Then we have one-pound and five- 
pound jars of buckwheat honey. We 
have some calls for buckwheat and 
sometimes people will take a one- 
pound jar to try it. We also have 
comb honey at the stand. Next year 
I want to include a few honey servers. 
A honey stand is a good advertising 
venture for the honey business. When 
I came here three years ago from 
Dunlap, Iowa and saw the place I 
had bought, the first thing I thought 
of was a honey stand. People wonder 
if we ever “get stung.” We have 
never been short-changed. We mark 
the price distinctly on the white cap 
of the jar so that people know what 
each one costs. Some people don’t 
want to help themselves, so they honk 
the horn and we go out to help them. 
The stand is close to our house and 
is lighted at night by two concealed 
lights in front and a light inside. I 
laid the wiring underground from 
the house with a switch at the house. 
—Charles B. Miles, 
Minnesota. 


Glenwood, 





A West Virginia Protest 

At a regular monthly meeting( Jan. 
24, 1956) the Eastern Panhandle Bee- 
keepers’ Association voted unani- 
mously to protest the distribution and 
sale of chunk comb honey at the same 
retail price as extracted, as an unfair 


trade practice detrimental to our 
honey industry. 
Chunk comb honey, being more 


costly to produce, pack and distribute, 
has always enjoyed a margin of 
about 30 per cent above that of ex- 
tracted honey at the retail level. Any 
effort to erase this margin will dis- 
courage the production of both chunk 
comb and section comb honey, both 
having been in the same price cate- 
gory for years. We deem it unneces- 
sary to remind the officials and lead- 
ers in our industry of the national ad- 
vertising and consumption appeal of 
comb honey. 

We have concrete evidence that one 
of the large packers of extracted 
honey is initialing this unfair and 
damaging trade practice. 

E. J. Harner, Secretary 





Lieutenant (to soldier late for for- 
mation); “Young man, you ought to 
take a lesson from the busy bee.” 

Soldier: “I did sir. I was out last 
night with my honey.” 





Cannon? 





A few readers take us seriously about writing concerning their ways and methods for the “Sideliner”. Come 
on. What’s holding you back? Let’s loosen up. A lot of short, practical ideas, even general items, will liven up 
the department and give it real significance. James Carmon, McKittrick, California says: “Your magazine is 
written for conditions in the East. Our western conditions are so much different.” See the point? North, east, 
south or west, it’s in part the job of the reader to supply the material for the entire country. How about you, Mr. 
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lowa State Apiarist Report 

The last Iowa legislature in an 
economy drive eliminated the issuance 
of the annual report of the State 
Apiarist. This publication was first 
issued in 1912 and has appeared each 
year since. This collection of years 
is a record of the beekeeping thought 
of the United States and each issue 
has carried articles by leaders 
throughout the country on topics that 
were popular at the time. It is, in 
reality, a of the country’s 
beekeeping. 

There is a limited supply of these 
reports for various years, quite com- 
plete back to 1930. It is desirable to 
get the materia] into the hands of 
individuals, associations, and libraries 
where it will be of service. Therefore 
requests are welcome for such num- 
bers as may be desired. These will be 
sent, without charge, postage paid, 
and orders will be filled as received. 
Write to F. B. Paddock, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. 


history 





One of the strangest acts of philan- 
thropy in history was performed by 
RANI BHANWANI, of Nator, In- 
dia. In order to provide food for 
hungry ants, honey was ordered 
poured into every ant hole regularly 
for 58 years, at a total cost of $2,- 
813.000. 
Source—Riply, Detroit Times, Detroit, 
Michigan 


At one time in Hofel, Silesia, bee 
hives were made of wood in the shape 
of a standing man. 

Source—Riply, Detroit Times, Detroit, 
Michigan. 





Questions 


Queen Storage 
Mow long can you keep a queen in 
her mailing cage before introduction? I 
would like also to know something about 
Caucasian bees. Please tell me about 





them. —C. G. Shingledecker, Clarion, 
Pa. 

It is best to put the queen in the 
hive as soon as possible after getting 
her. However, she will come to no 


Each 


a few drops of water on the 


harm if you keep her a few days. 
day put 
screen covering so the bees in the cage 
can use it. Cover the cage with a light 
cloth while in 
sians, they are very gentle but often they 


storage. About Cauca- 
propolize badly and so the hive parts 
When supersedure 
occurs the new queens may have crossed 
with others, likely Italians, and these may 
and they often be 


are hard to handle. 


swarm readily may 


cross. 


Wood for Supers 
Do bees dislike supers made from 
cedar and redwood and will they warp as 
badly as pine? —Barber’s Bee Ranch, 


Millersburg, Iowa. 


Honey bees do not dislike supers made 
from cedar and, as far as we know, the 
Cedar does not 
In spite of the 
fact that cedar is softer than pine, re- 


same is true of redwood. 
warp as badly as pine. 
wearing out more 


sulting in corners 


quickly where the hive tool is used to 


separate them, cedar supers will outlast 


those made from pine. Cedar also makes 
a lighter super. Cedar may be more ex- 
pensive unless you have a ready supply 
would be but it 


Redwood too costly 


also would last well. 


Marking Queens 

In April, 1955, Mrs. Jim Stull asked if 
she could use nail polish to mark queens. 
She was told she could use Testor model 
aircraft marking fluid. But the Testor 
Company advise that they do not have 
such a fluid. What to use? —Dorothy E. 
Alms, California 

Nail polish is quite all right to mark 
queens. Hold the queen a short time after 
marking her to allow the polish to dry so 
it won’t be rubbed off by the bees. Sorry 


you could not get the other material. 


Dry Sugar and Drugs 

Cale says that both sulfa and terra- 
mycin can be mixed with sugar as a 
disease preventive. Please tell me the 
proportions. —Edward Bishop, Ontario 

We do not mix the drugs with gran- 
ulated sugar. It likely would be all right 
but we use powdered confectionery sugar 
so the bees will be attracted by the sugar 
and so quickly carry the drugs all through 
the brood nest. Use the following pro- 
portion as a preventive feed for both 
American foulbrood and European foul- 
One 


dered sulfa (micro sulfa or sodium sulfa 


brood. fourth teaspoon of pow- 
and one fourth teaspoonful of terramy- 
three 


powdered sugar, mix all you need thor- 


cin 25 in fourths teaspoonful 
oughly at one time and then use a rounded 


teaspoonful for each colony. If you 
get a salt shaker or a small flour 
sifter, sift this over the tops of the frames 
about three times between the beginning 


of brood rearing and the honeyflow. 


can 





Here are two pictures taken at the Puyallup Fair in Washington 
state. To give you an idea of the attendance, there were 67,000 people 
there the first day and the Fair runs for nine days so that means talking 
Mr. and Mrs. Dahl are young 
folks just getting started in bees and they both work in the bee yards 


bees and honey to a lot of people. 
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The Puyallup Fair 





just as Mr. Miller and | do. Note the screen for showing pictures. We 
took color pictures all summer for this. We are now showing the pictures 
in Seattle and Tacoma and before the Scouts. 

Mrs. Glen E. Miller 

Tacoma, Wash. 
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Soon after moving to Santa Fe in 
1942, the old urge came over me to 
have a couple of colonies of bees in the 
yard. Inquiry regarding bees in the 
vicinity brought serious head shakings 
from old-timers. “You can’t keep bees 
in Santa Fe,” they told me, “spray 
poison will get ’em.” 

Although relatively far south (be- 
tween 35-36 degrees N. lat.) Santa 
Fe’s elevation of 6,900 feet at the base 
of the Sangre de Christo Mountains 
(the southern tip of the Rockies) gives 
it a climate well suited to the growing 
of raspberries and such tree fruits 
as apricots, peaches, cherries, plums, 
pears, and apples. Investigation of the 
spray poison threat revealed that 
there commercial orchards 
in the immediate vicinity of the city 
and that spraying of the few fruit 
trees in town was quite haphazard 
or neglected entirely. In the Tesuque 
(tess-SUE-kee) Valley some five 
miles north of Santa Fe, there were 


were no 





Indian women from nearby pueblos display their handicrafts for 
sale in the Santa Fe plaza. 
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Bees Do Well Near Santa Fe 


by Natt N. Dodge 


a number of small orchards, but ap- 
parently no heavy spraying opera- 
tions. Inquiry revealed very few bees 
in the vicinity. 

Knowing, from previous’ expe- 
rience, of the numerous pitfalls lying 
in wait for the beginning beekeeper in 
unfamiliar territory, I started in 1944 
with two colonies. They were pleas- 
antly productive, and each surprised 
me with about 50 pounds of surplus 
that first summer. The next year I 
divided, taking the increase to a loca- 
tion in the Tesuque Valley. All four 
did well. By 1947, I had ten colonies 
when, wham! — American foulbrood 
showed up simultaneously in colonies 
in Tesuque and Santa Fe. I burned 
the infected colonies, but the following 
year all of the remaining colonies 
were stricken. Could this be the 
“spray poison” that had wrecked bee- 
keeping in the Santa Fe area in past 
years? I began to look around and 
discovered a number of old hive bodies 


vacant lots. 
telltale 
abandoned 


stacked in sheds or on 
Brittle 
scales. hives 
still 1948 I 
had a big bonfire, and in 1949 started 
afresh. I tried new locations in both 
Santa Fe and Tesuque. A bear, wan- 
dering from the foothills, made a 
shambles of the Tesuque colonies. In 
1950, A. F. B. showed up in both 
colonies in Santa Fe. 

Having read in the American Bee 
Journal of experiments with sulfa- 
fighting American foul- 
I tried treating the 
First results 
continued the 
year. Both colonies 
grew weaker and failed to store hon- 
ey. Regretfully, I came to the con- 
clusion that sulfathiazole may be a 
preventive, but it certainly is not a 
cure, at least in my inexperienced 
hands, In 1952, I had another bonfire. 

The 


combs revealed the 
Were these 
sources of infection? In 


thiazole in 
brood, 
fected colonies. 
favorable, so I 
ment a 


two in- 
seemed 

treat- 
second 


“once a 


beekeeper, always a 





Pinyon pines give shade in summer and windbreak in winter. 


Overlooking the Tesque Valley, slopes of Sangre de Christo Mts. in back. 
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beekeeper” slogan wouldn’t let me give 
up, so 1953 found me off to a new 
start, this time on a hillside overlook- 
ing the Tesuque Valley a considerable 
distance from any location where bees 
previously had been kept. Spring and 
fall feeding of sulfa may have been 
helpful, for that was three summers 
ago and I have not yet found any sign 
of A.F.B. Honey crops have been 
fair, considering the subnormal rain- 
fall. I have built up to seven colonies, 
all in the one location. 


It is difficult to realize that in 
“playing around” with a few colonies, 
I have now had more than ten years 
experience in small-time beekeeping 
in the Santa Fe area. Perhaps what I 
have learned may be of interest or 
help to others, For honey plants, the 
location is excellent, but will carry 
only a relatively small number of 
colonies. There are no extensive acre- 
ages of any of the nectar producers. 
Irrigation is limited, so honey plants 
are largely roadside flowers getting 
moisture from pavement runoff. 
Spring and fall are drouth seasons 
with from two to a dozen light snows 
December to April, and spotty sum- 
mer thundershowers during July and 
August. Honey plants respond quickly 
to this moisture; they are equally 
non-productive in the all too frequent 
years when the rains fail to mate- 
rialize. Even in the dryest years, I 
have not had a complete failure, nor 
has any year given me an average of 
much over 50 pounds, although some 
colonies have done considerably better. 
Undoubtedly an experienced commer- 
cial beekeeper could up this average, 
but I doubt that the entire area in the 
vicinity of Santa Fe could support 
more than 100 colonies. Few single 
locations would be good enough for 
20 hives. 

Following winters of normal snow- 
fall, dandelions begin to bloom in 
April. Apricots are earliest of the 
fruit trees, opening their first buds 
about April 15. They are followed by 
peaches, cherries, plums, pears, and 
apples, the latter carrying well into 
May. In good years, strong colonies 
within flying range of the Tesuque 
orchards will store surpluses from 
fruit bloom. Before the apple blossoms 
are gone, black locust comes into 
bloom. There are many locusts serving 
as shade trees in Santa Fe. One of 
my town colonies stored about 20 
pounds of honey from fruit bloom and 
locust. 

Although a good beekeeper would 
have colonies in suitable strength to 
take advantage of the fruit and 
locust bloom, mine have used it for 
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Zozobra, Old Man Gloom, surveys the prep- 
arations for his demise. The annual Santa Fe 
Fiesta, celebrated each Labor Day week end, 
opens with the burning of this huge puppet. 


brood rearing and are usually ready to 
store surplus from yellow sweet clover 
which normally begins to flower 
abundantly along roadsides and on 
ditch banks by mid-June. When the 
July rains come a trifle early, yellow 
sweet clover yields well in late June. 
White sweet clover may be expected to 
blossom heavily by the second week 
in July. It continues through August, 
tapering off in September. I have 
found white sweet clover flowers at 
the time of the first fall frost, usually 
the first week in October. 

One of the common wildflowers in 
the Santa Fe area is rabbit brush 
(Chrysothamnus nauseosus), a coarse 
shrub locally called “chamisa.” It is 
found abundantly bordering sandy 
washes and along fence rows. It 
flowers in September, making a gold- 
en mass display of spectacular pro- 
portions. The blossoms have a decid- 
edly unpleasant odor (note the specif- 
ic name nauseosus), and (I learned 
the hard way) honey from the nectar 
tastes as if it might have been strain- 
ed through a notably dirty sock. After 
waiting to remove the honey crop 
until early October just one year, I 
thereafter made a point of taking 
off supers just as soon as the first 
chamisa flowers appeared. Aside from 
the tag end of the sweet clover and 


a rather widespread flowering of as- 
ters with dubious potentiality as nec- 
tar producers, the chamisa is about 
the only fall honey plant from which 
bees gather nectar for winter stores, 
so care must be taken to keep from 
cutting too closely in removing sur- 
plus. That they do gather nectar from 
chamisa is attested by the “dirty 
sock” odor which assails the nostrils 
when a hive cover is lifted during the 
blossoming period of rabbit brush. 


Santa Fe should provide a reason- 
ably good market for a local bee- 
keeper. Sweet clover honey is of ex- 
cellent quality being light in color, 
viscous, and with a delicately mild fla- 
vor. I have never attempted to mar- 
ket any of my crop because my few 
colonies never produced more than 
enough for my family and for me to 
give to friends and distribute as 
Christmas presents. Many of the peo- 
ple to whom I have given small quan- 
tities have returned asking to pur- 
chase more. Having been in the com- 
mercial honey-marketing business 
during the days of the Great Depres- 
sion when it was difficult to give away 
honey, it goes against my grain to 
have to turn down an eager, prospec- 
tive purchaser, 

The climate of Santa Fe, which is 
an attraction for tourists and for 
oldsters seeking a comfortable re- 
tirement, is also favorable for bee- 
keeping. Mild winters require only a 
minimum of stores to carry the bees 
through, and a medium strong pop- 
ulation will survive. Packing is un- 
necessary. I have never lost a 
colony from winterkill. Almost con- 
tinuous sunshine makes every day a 
work day for the bees in summer. The 
two drawbacks to commercial honey 
production in the Santa Fe vicinity 
are the uncertainties of precipitation 
(average is 14-15 inches per year), 
and the limited acreage of nectar 
yielding plants. As for disease, I have 
never had a case of European foul- 
brood which seems these days to be 
a serious hazard in many places. 
Nosema has caused me no trouble. 
American foulbrood? If the sources 
of infection are still active, perhaps 
this disease will crop up again; per- 
haps continuation of preventive treat- 
ment with sulfathiazole will hold it 
in check. I’m sufficiently optimistic 
that, were I 20 years younger, I’d be 
tempted to take on 75 or 100 colonies 
as a sideline to my regular work. I 
believe that beekeeping, if not under- 
taken on too large a scale, could be 
made to pay in the vicinity of Santa 
Fe. 

—New Mexico. 
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Spring Management For The Beginner 


by W. W. Clarke, Jr. 


Extension Apiarist 


Pennsylvania State University 


Spring management will have the 
same beginning almost everywhere. 

The prime object is to build a strong 
colony which will reach its peak 
strength of young bees at the right 
age to gather nectar or pollinate 
fruit. One of the most important 
management practices in the spring 
is feeding. This may be done even 
though the bees appear to have an ad- 
equate supply of food because feeding 
has a tendency to stimulate brood 
rearing. In Pennsylvania, the food 
is honey or granulated white sugar 
made into a sirup or fed dry. It is 
not necessary, as a general practice, 
to feed pollen or pollen supplement in 
the area of Pennsylvania although 
there are many sections of the country 
where pollen feeding is of great value 
in stimulating brood rearing in the 
early spring. Pollen is the protein of 
the bees’ diet and is necessary for the 
growth of brood. 

It is amazing to see the difference 
between colonies that have been en- 
couraged by feeding and those left to 
seek their own food in the early 
spring. Usually, when the weather be- 
gins to get warm in early March, a 
heavy sirup made up of 2 parts white 
granulated sugar to 1 part boiling 
water by volume is fed to the bees 
after it has cooled. Feeding is done 
at this time so that the brood is rear- 
ed before the honeyflow rather than 


Clustered swarm of good size. 
its working force. 
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Some well populated colony lost 


on the honeyflow. Most feeding is 
done by using a friction top pail with 
six to eight small holes in the lid. 
This feeder pail is inverted over the 
hole in the inner There are 
many other types of feeders, such as 
the division board feeder, entrance or 
Boardman feeder, Alexander feeder, 
and so forth, all of which have some 
good points. 

Most beginners do not add supers 
in time. In areas such as Pennsyl- 
vania, where many spring flowers 
bloom before the main honeyflow, it 
becomes necessary to add supers to 
take care of the nectar that is collect- 
ed from maple, willow, fruit bloom, 
and many others. The nectar from 
these sources will seldom produce a 
surplus of honey but it does cause 
crowding because the bees spread the 
nectar throughout the hive so that 
it may ripen. Nectar, as it is gathered 
by the bees, may contain over 60 per 
cent moisture which must be reduced 
to less than the 18 per cent found in 
honey. It is necessary to add 
supers to permit the expansion of 
the brood nest. The queen naturally 
lays more eggs in the spring as the 
weather gets warm and more food is 
available in the hive. A queen will 
lay up to her own weight in a day 
(over 2,000 eggs). An extracting super 
should be added to all strong colonies 
as soon as the first bloom appears, 


cover. 


also 


a hurry about it. 


weak colonies should be united or have 
been added to make them strong. 
Comb honey supers or queen excluders 
should not be added until the main 
honeyflow has started. The bees and 
queen will make much more efficient 
use of the available space if they are 
not hampered by comb honey supers 
or queen excluders. 


It is important in the early spring 
to check the queen. Here, you cannot 
go on looks alone any more than you 
can on the appearance of a car or a 
horse; it is performance that counts. 
If there are any signs that the queen 
is failing, such as the presence of 
drone in the worker comb or 
scattering of eggs rather than a solid 
pattern of brood, the queen should 
be replaced. The simplest way to re- 
queen is to find and kill the old queen, 
and then hang the cage of the new 
queen between the frames in the cen- 
ter of the brood nest with the candy of 


brood 


Hiving the swarm. The bees are playing follow-the-leader and in 
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Queen cells. 


At the comb edges, constructed mostly of white wax and with larvae of 


different ages, they are likely swarm cells; when made on the comb face, like these, they are 


probably supersedure cells. 


the queen cage exposed (remove the 
paper from the end). After three 
days, check to see that the new queen 
has been released; if not, release her 
and close up the hive with as little 
disturbance as possible. It is good 
practice to feed bees while introducing 
a queen. The attendant bees may be 
removed from the queen cage. There 
are probably hundreds of ways to in- 
troduce a queen but, in all cases, the 
following steps will help: Find and 
kill the old queen; be sure there are 
no queen cells present; disturb the 
bees as little as possible; introduce 
the new queen as soon as the old queen 
has been killed; introduce the queen 
during a slow honeyflow or feed bees; 
remove the attendant bees before in- 
troducing. Such practices as rubbing 
the old queen over the new cage or 
dropping the old dead queen on the 
bottom board are of doubtful value. 
The most that can be said for them is 
that they should give assurance that 
the old queen has been found and is 
dead. 

Swarming is usually a problem. 
Most beginners and many old-timers 
believe that bees must swarm. This 
is true of bees in the wild but most 
progressive beekeepers will make a 
serious effort to keep their bees from 
swarming. If more colonies are need- 
ed, it is better to buy package bees 
or make divisions. Dividing bees is 
really man-made swarming; part of 
the brood and bees are taken from a 
colony to start the new colony, a new 
queen is added to the queenless half. 
Books have been written on swarm 
control so obviously it is not possible 
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to give the entire answer in one 
article. This much can be said, if bees 
are strong, have plenty of space for 
storage of honey and rearing brood 
and have a young vigorous queen of 
good stock, they will not try to build 
queen cells and swarming will be kept 
to a minimum. Cutting out queen cells 
every 7 or 8 days will help, but a care- 
ful check is necessary since bees do 
try to hide them in corners. It is much 
better to prevent the building of queen 
cells and the subsequent swarming. 

Before cutting out any queen cells 
make certain the colony has a laying 
queen, (Presence of eggs indicates a 
laying queen.) The queen cells may 
be supersedure rather than swarm 
cells. If supersedure cells are re- 
moved, the result will undoubtedly be 
a queenless colony. Supersedure cells 
are usually found on the face of the 
comb while swarm cells are located 
on the bottom of the comb. Swarms 
should be requeened as soon as possi- 
ble after they have been hived, since 
most swarms are headed by old 
queens. 

For good spring management, then, 
it is wise to follow these important 
steps in beekeeping: Feed sugar sirup 
or honey which is free of disease in 
the early spring; for areas where pol- 
len is short, feed pollen to stimulate 
brood rearing; add supers before the 
honeyflow to take care of early brood 
rearing and early supplies of nectar; 
check the queen and requeen if neces- 
sary; prevent swarming by having a 
good queen and plenty of space at all 
times; and cut out queen cells but be 
sure they are swarm cells. 


Our Honey Markets 

In the market page in our January 
issue, we mentioned the apparent 
ready sale of honey this season and 
gave as contributing factors the de 
mand from abroad for honey, the sale 
of considerable quantities to Canada, 
and the fine efforts on the part of the 
marketing committee of the 
tion. We called to task 
for not mentioning the American 
Honey Institute, and perhaps rightly 
so. 

Fact of the matter is, we here at 
the American Bee Journal have been 
so in the habit of putting the Ameri- 
can Honey Institute foremost in our 
thoughts in publicity for honey that 
we assume that 
the same consideration. The Insti- 
tute’s effects cumulative over a 
period of many years, and with un- 
diminished fervor the work 

Nor should we fail to mention 
special state marketing organizations 
like those in Colorado, Idaho and 
California whose work has been of 
extra significance and the coopera- 
tion of the Department of Markets in 
Washington, as well as the ready co- 
operation of the packers both through 
their organization and individually, be 
they commercial packers or individual 
beekeepers. 

Barring 
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Indemnity for Diseased 
Colonies in Quebec 

The Minister of Agriculture for 
the Province of Quebec has announced 
that, in order to hasten beekeepers in 
their efforts to combat American foul- 
brood, an indemnity is to be paid as 
follows: 

$1.00 for each colony destroyed, plus 
4 cents for each drawn 

75c for each box hive colony de- 
stroyed. 


comb. 


Arkansas 
Although Arkansas is not one of 
the leading honey producing states, 
about 91,000 colonies of bees in this 
Wonder State produced, 2,275,000 
pounds of honey in 1955, a thirty per 
cent increase over 1954. In Arkansas 
industry has grown 
rapidly. Hairy vetch has become one 
of the leading honey-yielding plants. 
It is heavily planted for seed in the 
valley sections and it is an important 
factor in soil conservation and im- 
provement in upland areas. Wild 
flowering plants are also important in 
Arkansas beekeeping. 
—Rayph Underhill, Beebee, Ark. 
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Dr. D. C. Jarvis. (a recent photograph) 


Has a member of your immediate 
family died from cancer? Has cancer 
been a cause of death in parents, 
grandparents or other relatives? Do 
you worry about the possibility of 
cancer some day appearing in your 
own body? If so, then what Vermont 
folk medicine has to tell you about 
cancer should interest you. 

Cancer research carried on by or- 
ganized medicine has been in exist- 
ence about 50 years while cancer re- 
search carried on by Vermont folk 
medicine has been in existence for 
300 years. During this 300-year 
period, observations relating to can- 
cer have been accumulated. These ob- 
servations have been carefully con- 
sidered during the passing years. 
Deductions and conclusions have been 


Honey And Cancer Series 


made that have stood the test of 
time. These conclusions are very dif- 
ferent from the present attitude of 
organized medicine toward cancer. 

Being a fifth generation Vermonter 
is was only natural that I became 
very much interested in cancer when 
I learned that the cancer death rate 
in Washington County, Vermont in 
which I practice medicine was higher 
than in most parts of both the United 
States and the State of Vermont. Ap- 
parently the knowledge gained by 
Vermont folk medicine about cancer 
was not generally known by those 
living in Vermont villages and cities. 
The data contained in the recent re- 
port of the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice covering 1951 shows that among 
residents of Washington County, in 
which I live, there were 67 deaths 
from cancer and other malignant 
tumors. This represented a rate of 
1550 deaths per 100,000 population 
and was higher than the national rate 
for the year which was 1342 per 
100,000. 

We learn as we read that cancer 
is principally a disease of adult life 
and occurs most often between the 
ages of 35 and 70. It may affect any 
part of the body. Organized medicine 
gives us cancer’s seven warning 
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signals which are listed as follows: 
1. Any sore that does not heal. 2. A 
lump or thickening in the breast or 
elsewhere, 3. Unusual bleeding or dis- 
charge. 4. Any change in a wart or 
mole, 5. Persistent indigestion or dif- 
ficulty in swallowing. 6. Persistent 
hoarseness or cough. 7. Any change 
in normal bowel habits. 

Out of cancer research carried on 
by organized medicine there comes the 
advice given us that if we get cancer 
an early diagnosis with prompt resort 
to surgery, X-ray and radium repre- 
sents our only hope. To Vermont folk 
medicine this seems like locking the 
barn after the horse is stolen. While 
these seven danger signals are not 
sure signs of the disease they are 
supposed to give early warning of the 
possibility of cancer. Vermont folk 
medicine has its own interpretation 
of these seven warning signals. 

While medical research for the cure 
of cancer goes on fervidly it seems 
to be conducted with the limitation 
that the cure of cancer must be of a 
kind suited to present-day medical 
preconceptions. This being true, one 
wonders whether what cancer re- 
search needs most at the present time 
is not a new approach. 

Vermont 





ecipes 


Ladies, do you have favorite honey 


recipes? Send them in. Your sub- 
scription will be credited an additional 
three months for each recipe pub- 
lished. 
HONEY CHOCOLATE 
SOFT CENTER 
1 cup honey 
Egg white—'2 egg 
1 tablespoon butter 
Y teaspoon vinegar 
Chocolate semi-sweet—4 squares 
Y cup finely crystallized honey 
Y% cup powdered milk 
Beat honey and egg white 10 min- 
utes in top of double boiler. Remove 
from heat, add butter, vinegar and 
chocolate and mix by hand then add 
a paste made from 1 cup finely 
crystallized honey and % cup powd- 
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ered milk and mix thoroughly. 





PEANUT BUTTER CANDY 

1 cup honey 

1 cup peanut butter—mix well 

Add 1% cup dry milk and mix. 
Pour out on waxed paper. Knead un- 
til thoroughly mixed. Shape into long 
roll. Wrap in waxed paper. Put in 
refrigerator. Slice when desired. Will 
keep indefinitely. 





HONEY SQUASH PIE 

Pie Filling: 

1% cups squash 

1 tsp. salt 

% cup brown sugar 

2 Thbisps. honey 

2 eggs slightly beaten 

1 tsp. cinnamon 

2 cups milk 

Y tsp. ginger 

To the squash add ingredients in 
order given. Turn into crust-lined 
9” plate. Bake in 450 degree oven for 


10 minutes—325 degree oven to finish. 
This is a delicious squash pie. The 
addition of honey gives a shine to the 
pie and added flavor. 
Mrs. Aubrey K. Colpitts, 
Massachussets 





HELEN’S HONEY FUDGE 
2 cups sugar 
1 square unsweetened chocolate 
Y%, teaspoon salt 
1 cup coffee cream 
% cup honey 
2 tablespoons butter 
1 cup nuts 
Boil sugar, chocolate, salt, and milk 
for five minutes. Add honey and 
cook to soft-ball stage (240 degrees). 
Add butter; let stand until lukewarm ; 
beat until creamy, add nuts, and pour 
into buttered pan. Cut when firm. 
This fudge took BLUE RIBBON 
AWARD at 1955 National Honey 
Show at Springfield, Illinois. 
Helen’s Apiaries, Welch, Minn. 
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Science 


Honey Bees Increase 


Asparagus Seed 


by Dr. J. E. Eckert 


University of California 


The vial on the left contains 6.2 grams of seed grown 
on the plants under the cage while the 9 other vials 
contain 775.3 grams of seed harvested from a like 
number of stalks whose blossoms were visited by 
honeybees and other pollinating insects. 


Most growers of vegetable seed 
crops have assumed for many years 
that seed yields are increased when an 
adequate number of pollinators visit 
the different crops during the bloom- 
ing period, but the amount of the 
increase is seldom known. As with 
most field crops, various sprays have 
to be applied to control injurious in- 
sect pests and these pesticides, as well 
as several factors associated with 
cultural practices, have reduced the 
total number of natural pollinators 
to a point where growers are depen- 
dent largely on the services of the 
honey bee. 

Two years ago one of the plots of 
asparagus on the University of Cali- 
fornia Experimental Farm at Davis 
produced a phenomenal amount of 
seed and since it was located near 
one of our apiaries, it was assumed 
that the bees helped to produce the 
seed by their visitations for nectar 
and pollen. The asparagus came into 
bloom at a time when there was a 
normal shortage of bloom from other 
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The lumite-screen cage in place over two male and one female 
crowns of asparagus plants to exclude pollinating insects. Only thrips 


could have gotten through the screen. 
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plants, so the bees were quite num- 
erous in the field during the blooming 
period, with a majority of the bees 
gathering pollen. This past year, col- 
onies of bees were placed near three 
other plots of asparagus. A large cage 
was set over two male and one female 
crowns of asparagus in Field No. 309 
before the plants came into bloom to 
exclude all but the smallest of in- 
sects. (The male and female blossoms 
are borne on separate plants so the 
pollen must be transferred from one to 
the other to effect cross-fertilization.) 
The cage was removed at the end of 
the blooming period so the seed could 
ripen normally. The lumite covering 
of the cage caused some degree of 
shading but this did not seem to affect 
the growth of the plant appreciably. 

The seed pods were harvested by 
hand from the plants under the cage 
and from a similar crown of plants, 
containing a like number of stalks, 
from a row adjacent to the cage. The 
seeds were separated from the fleshy 
part of the pods in a Waring Blender, 
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dried and then weighed. The plants 
under the cage produced 6.2 grams 
of seed while a similar number of 
plants in the open produced 775.3 
grams of seed. 

The four plots of asparagus grown 
for seed were of different varieties 
and growth so the production of one 
cannot be compared with another on 
a total yield basis. Their yields of 
seed for the past two years were as 
follows: 


Variety Lbs. Seed Lbs. Seed Approx. 
No. 1954 1955 Acreage 
711 582 666 1.5 
309 1,573 1,210 
873 350 591 
500W 842 984 


Field growing No. 309 was in its 
fourth year of production. Mr. Han- 
na, who is in charge of the project, 
commented that the third year of por- 
duction appeared to be the most favor- 
able for the greatest amount of seed 
set, and | that seed yield does vary 

(Please turn the Page) 


The plants on the left were from the female crown under the cage 
while the ones on the right, containing great numbers of seed pods, 


were from a crown grown in the open, adjacent to the cage. 
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somewhat with growing conditions. 
The other three fields were within 
flying range of bees last year but 
1955 was the first year that colonies 
were placed immediately adjacent to 
them. An apiary of 30 or more colonies 
was located adjacent to Field No. 309 
while two colonies were placed next 
to each of the three smaller fields. 
Observations were made to deter- 
mine the distribution of bees in field 
No. 309 in relation to the nearness of 
the hives to the field, and it was 
found that the bees apparently were 
evenly distributed throughout the 
field. The field was not isolated from 
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bees from other apiaries and the total 
number of hives was greatly in ex- 
cess of the apparent number that 
would be required. Two colonies of 
bees per acre, or even one strong col- 
ony per acre, should be sufficient to 
provide an adequate number of pol- 
linators. 


The results would indicate that 
pollinators are essential for the pro- 
duction of asparagus seed and that 
seed growers should provide an ade- 
quate number of colonies for pollina- 
the 


during blooming 


tion purposes 
period. 





Left to right: S. J. Watkins, President, Grand Junction, Colorado; Ray Reed, Vice-President, 
Los Angeles, California; Robert Banker, Secretary-Treasurer (re-elected), Cannon Falls, Minnesota. 


Election at the Convention at Biloxi, Mississippi. 


In our opinion a very fine panel of officers. 





1956 Officers of the American Beekeeping Federation Auxiliary 


Right to left: President, Mrs. Newman Lyle, Sheldon, lowa; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Herald 


Partello, Boone, lowa; Vice-President, Mrs. Hood Littlefield, Pasadena, California. 


tions also to the ladies for a fine panel. 
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Honey & Beeswax Production, 
U.S.A., 1955 

The Crop Reporting Board of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
issued on 24, final figures 
on honey and beeswax production for 
the U. S. A. for 1955. There is very 
little change over the estimated fig- 
ures given earlier. Total crop of honey 
was 253 million pounds or 17 per 
cent over 1954. The crop was produced 
by 5,309,000 colonies of bees or 3 per 
cent than in 1954. Beeswax 
production is set at 4,584,000 pounds 
or an increase of 13 per cent. 


January 


less 


Per colony average of honey was 
47.7 pounds as against 39.8 pounds 
the year previous. The West North 
Central states were the big producers 


with an average of 87 pounds per 
colony. 
California was first in production 


with 30 million pounds; then Minne- 
sota, 24 million; lowa, 19 million; 
Wisconsin, 18 million; Florida, 13 
million; Texas, 11 million; Ohio, 
11 million; New York, 10 million; 
Michigan, 9 million; and Indiana, 9 
million; followed by Illinois, Idaho, 
Montana, Arizona and Colorado all 
over the 5 million mark. 

Copies of the full 
obtained free by 
Board as 
D.C. 


report may be 
the 


25, 


addressing 
above at Washington 


Government Seed Crop Report 
For 1955 

The annual report by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture covering seed 
crops has been issued. As regards the 
crops particularly interesting to bee- 
keepers: 

Alfalfa—a 20% larger acreage in 
1955 over 1954 with about the same 
amount of seed harvested per acre. 

Red 30% larger acreage 
in 1955 with about the same per acre 
yield. 

Alsike 10% larger acre- 
age with a 25% larger yield per acre. 

Sweet 50% smaller 
acreage with a 15% larger yield per 
acre. 

White clover—a 20% larger acre- 
age with about the same poundage 
per acre. 

Ladino—a 


clover 


clover—a 


clover a 


5% smaller acreage 
with 5% less poundage per acre. 
Vetch—40% smaller acreage but a 
35% increase in acreage returns. 


smaller acre- 
age sowed, same amount of seed to 
the acre. 


Crimson clover—50% 


Seed prices are generally lower 
than in 1954 and the movement of 


seed is slow, though there is a tend- 
ency of price increase according to 
the January 4 report. 
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oft MEETINGS ,* 


and Mix 


Learn 


Eastern Missouri 

Clayton, April 3 
next regular meeting of the 
Missouri Association will be 
held on the second floor of the old 
building, Clayton Court House, Clay- 
ton, Missouri on April 3 at 7:30 P.M. 
—Ray Reinhold, Sec’y. 


The 
Eastern 


Wisconsin Spring Meetings 
April 5, 10, 11 

The Western District of the Wis- 
consin State Beekeepers Association 
will meet on the evening of April 5th 
at the Court House in Sparta. The 
Central District is to meet all day on 
April 11th with a pot-luck meal at 
the Community Service Building, 
Marshfield Experiment Station Farm 
in Marshfield. The Northern District 
will meet April 10th in the evening at 
the Vocational School in Superior. 
Worcester County (Mass.) Bee Classes 

Worcester, April 7, 14 and 21 

The next three classes in beekeep- 
ing presented by the Worcester Coun- 
ty Association will be held on April 
7, 14 and 21 at the Worcester Natural 
History Museum, 21 Cedar Street, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Following is the program for these 
three classes: April 7—Frank Wyman 
will discuss production of comb honey, 
equipment to use and how to prepare 
it, when to put on supers and how 
many, condition of colony for comb 
honey production, swarm control and 
when to take off supers. April 14— 
Warren Richardson will speak on 
handling of the honey crop, extract- 
ing and bottling, comb sections and 
packaging, points about labeling and 
disposing of the crop and taking care 
of the wax. April 21—Wallace Parker 
will discuss the honey bee as a pol- 
linating agent, its value to the fruit 
grower, how packages and colonies 
are handled when pollinating or- 
chards, taking swarms out of trees 
and buildings, and avoiding stings. A 
demonstration of hiving a package of 
bees in the classroom without allowing 
one bee to escape will be given. 

—A. W. Rozenas, Chairman of 
Publicity. 


April, 1956 





in ‘56 

Midwestern Beekeepers Assoc, 

Kansas City, Mo., April 8 
The Midwestern Beekeepers Asso- 
ciation will meet at 812 Westport 
Road, Kansas City, Missouri on April 
8 at 2 P.M. The program under dis- 
cussion will be: queen introduction, 
making divisions, and foulbrood. There 
will be door prizes and refreshments. 
All persons interested in beekeeping 
are welcome. 
Mrs. William 


Brite, Sec’y. 

Westchester County (New York) 

New Rochelle, April 15 

The Westchester County Beekeepers 
Association will hold its next regular 
meeting at the Odd Fellows Hall, 20 
Lockwood Avenue, New Rochelle, 
N. Y., on Sunday April 15th at 2:30 
P.M. 

At this time a demonstration will 
be held on installing Package Bees and 
bee problems will be discussed. 

Plans will also be completed for 
our Card Party, which will take place 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Roland 
Block, 12 Gedney Circle, White Plains, 
N. Y. on April 20th at 8 P.M. 

Refreshments will be served by the 
“Queen Bees.” 

—Mrs. Alfred Roth, Pub. 


Tazewell Association (IIl.) 
Pekin, April 15 

The Tazewell Association will hold 
the next meeting April 15th, at the 
Farm Bureau Building in Pekin. 
There will be an election of officers 
and a potluck dinner will 
the meeting. 

—J. Jachman, Peoria. 


precede 


Worcester County (Mass.), 
Worcester, April 21 

The Worcester County Association 
will hold its meeting at the Worcester 
Natural History Museum, 21 Cedar 
St., Worcester, April 21. A pot luck 
supper will be served at 6:30 followed 
by a short business meeting. At 8 
o’clock the regular Museum class will 
begin with Wallace Parker as the 
speaker. 
—A. W. Rozenas, Publicity Chairman. 


Annual Spring Meeting 
Connecticut Association 
Hartford, April 21 
The annual spring meeting of the 
Connecticut Beekeepers Assoc. will 
be held April 21, 1956 starting at 10 
A.M. at the Hartford Y.M.C.A., cor- 
ner of Jewel and Pear! streets, Hart- 
ford. Conn, Beekeepers are urged to 
attend this meeting as the annual 
election of officers will take place 
There will be a speaker for the day 
and lunch will be in the Y.M.C.A. 
cafeteria. Out-of-state beekeepers are 

welcome to visit our meeting. 
—Philemon J. Hewitt, Jr., Chair- 
man of Publicity. 


Middlesex Co. ( Mass.) 
Waltham, April 28 

The Middlesex County Beekeepers’ 
Association (Mass.) will hold its fin- 
al indoor meeting of the spring season 
on Saturday, April 28, 1956, at 6:30 
P.M. The meeting will be held at the 
Massachusetts Experimental Field 
Station in Waltham. 

At this meeting the Association will 
hold election of officers for the 1956- 
1958 term. 

Prior to the pot-luck supper mem- 
bers will install a package of bees in 
a new hive. This hive will become the 
“Club Hive” and will be taken to each 
outdoor meeting during the spring 
and summer months. At the end of 
the season in September the hive will 
be given to some lucky member. The 
Club Hive is inspected at each of 
the summer meetings, and is of great 
help to new beekeepers who have 
started new hives. L. C. Proctor, Sec’y. 


Indiana State Regional Meetings 
May 10, 12; June 2, 9 
In a meeting at Purdue University 
on March 9 the Executive Board of 
the Indiana State Beekeepers Associ- 
ation set up tentative programs for 
these four regional meetings: 
Southwestern meeting will be held 
in Daviess County at Washington on 
Thursday, May 10. The Southeastern 
meeting will be held on Saturday, 
(Please turn the Page) 
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Choice 
Honey Bees and Queens 


DADANT’S STAR- 
LINE HYBRIDS and 


Wicht’s Three-Band- 
Italians. 


Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off. 


Bring your own cages and we can 
fill 1,000 packages with Queens May 
8th to 15th. Write for details now. 


WICHT APIARIES 


406 Miller St. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
“Quality, Service and Satisfaction” 














h 


25 cents for 8 - 9 oz. 


b hone 


COBANA PROD. CO. 


Ome -1-) aval! Dearborn 1, Mich 








J. E. WING & SONS 


43 Years’ Continuous Service 
ITALIAN PACKAGES 
BEES AND QUEENS 
OUR SPECIALTY 
Knights Landing, Calif. 








WANTED 
all grades and varieties 
Mail Samples, State Quantity. 


B-Z-B HONEY COMPANY 
Box 230 Alhambra, Calif. 











LITTLE’S APIARIES 


ONLY source of ORIGINAL John M. 
Davis ITALIAN QUEENS 
1-24 25-99 100-up 
$1.35 $1.25 $1.15 
Producers of ROYAL JELLY 


P. O. Box 122 








Shelbyville, Tennessee 





STOLLER 


FRAMESPACERS 


The finest thing ever offered beckeepers. 
See your dealer or write. 


STOLLER HONEY FARMS 
Latty, Ohio 





Dadant’s Foundation 
For Bulk Comb Honey 


A special, light colored foundation, some- 
what heavier than thin super, but lower in 
price. 


DADANT & SONS, Inc. 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
SRS A aS 
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Meetings 





May 12, location to be announced 
later. The Northwestern area will 
meet at Plymouth on Saturday, June 
2. The Northeastern meeting will be 
held at Huntington, Saturday June 9. 

Programs of all meetings will be 
similar in nature, consisting of an 
indoor meeting in the forenoon, talks 
by out-of-state speakers, a _ picnic 
lunch at the noon hour, followed by a 
planned program in a bee yard in the 
afternoon. 

—Gilbert Perigo, Chief Inspector 
of Apiaries. 


1956 Conference 
Eastern Apicultural Society 
Kingston, R. I., July 13-15 


Advanced registration is now in 
progress for the big event of the 1956 
Apicultural Society which will be 
held at the University of Rhode Is- 
land, Kingston, July 13 to 15. Anyone 
planning a visit to the New England 
states shouldn’t pass up this oppor- 
tunity to make the conference a part 
of their vacation plans. The confer- 
ence site is adjacent to the shore re- 
sort area and affords opportunity for 
salt water fishing, surf bathing, swim- 
ming and boating on Narragansett 
Bay. Details of the conference are 
being worked out by the program 
committee. The needs of the hobbyist 
and small operator will be considered 
and there will also be opportunities 
for apiary inspection personnel, teach- 
ers and supply and dealer personnel 
to talk over their problems at inform- 
al sessions. 

Information about registration and 
the program may be obtained by 
writing Mrs. Kenneth Manchester, 
Secretary-Treasurer, RFD No. 2, 
Middlebury, Vermont or Mr. J. Gas- 
ton Levitre, President, 269 Great 
Road, Union Village, North Smith- 
field, R. I. 

-W. K. Davis, Publicity Director. 


Wyoming Annual, November 


In view of the request made upon 
us by the National Federation, we 
have decided to hold our annual state 
meeting at about the same time as 
that of Montana and Colorado. This 
will be some time during the last of 
November or the first of December. 
We are going to try to have the Pres- 
ident of the National Federation 
there. We are anticipating a very good 
program, one which is going to have 
a lot of practical demonstrations. We 
are looking forward to a display and 


demonstration of hive loaders, demon- 
strations on the handling*of honey in 
barrels, how to load them, how to 
double tier them, etc; also movies and 
maybe a tour through the uranium 
buying station if it is held here in 
Riverton. Be sure to lay plans now to 
attend as this is a very worthwhile 
investment of both your funds and 
your time. 

—Walter M. Fliegner. 


Past Meetings 


Monroe Co. Beekeepers Organize 


At a recent meeting at the Farm 
Bureau building, Rochester, New 
York, the Monroe County Beekeepers 
were organized. 

A large, new, New York State Re- 
gional Market for farm produce is 
being built at Rochester, New York. 
This will furnish a wide market for 
county farm produce through truck 
buyers. A large increase in farm crop 
production should be expected, and 
the county beekeepers have an oppor- 
tunity to increase their income by 
offering a well organized pollination 
service. 

The executive committee of the 
organization will be active at all 
times. Its members are Mr. Andrew 
J. Miller, Henrietta; Mr. Ralph Clif- 
ford, Webster; Mr. Edward Dowden, 
Brockport; Dr. E. J. States, Roches- 
ter, and the organization officers, Mr. 
C, J. Alling, President, 39 Paige St., 
and Henry D. Masterson, Secretary- 
Treasurer, 73 Nichols St., both of 
Rochester, New York. 


Michigan Meeting 


We had a good meeting with the 
following elected to office: Russell H. 
Kelty, East Lansing, president; Wal- 
ter Edwards, Jr. Mesick, vice-presi- 
dent; Margaret F. Seidelman, Ionia, 
secretary; Ottomar H. Roth, Reese, 
treasurer. 

Elected to the Executive Commit- 
tee were: Kenneth Farner, Flint, Dis- 
trict No. 1; Wallace Godfrey, Jones- 
ville, District No. 2; Thurbur Chrys- 
ler, Vassar, District No. 3; Kenneth 
Atkinson, Harrison, District No. 4; 
Baxter Woodman, Grand Rapids, 
member at large. 

The 1956 Michigan Honey Queen 
will be elected at the summer meeting 
in Ionia, Mich., July 20, 1956. 

Margaret F. Seidelman, secretary. 
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Package Bees 
Italian Queens 


Good Producers — Gentle 


You Will Like Them. 


A. R. BANTA 


Los Molinos, Calif. 








a BOOST YOUR INCOME 
£ ©) without adding more colonies or doing more work. By 


R 
Yay actual test Starline Queens produce more honey than any 
Ty other stock tested. You owe it to yourself to give them a 
; trial. 
Re U.S 
aw on Now booking orders for Packages and Queens 
for shipment beginning March 20. 


J. M. CUTTS & SONS Box No. 336 Chipley, Florida 














ITALIAN QUEENS 
$1.25, Each (up to 51) 
In larger lots, write for prices 
Queens raised from heavy- 
producing stock. 


Health Certificate 
BEES—2-lbs._.$3.75 3-lbs.__$4.75 


What have you to trade? 


Homer W. Richard 


1411 Champagnolle St., El Dorado, Ark. 














Caucasians 
Packages for 1956 


D. T. WINSLETT 


7736 Auburn Rd. _— Citrus Hgts., Calif. 3 


CALIFORNIA CAUCASIAN QUEENS 


Gentle and Industrious Caucasian Queens from some of the highest 
honey-producing stock in North America. Ready to ship about April 
10. 10% books your order, balance two weeks prior to shipment. Air Mail 


1 to 11, $1.50 12 to 49, $1.25 50 and over, $1.10 
DON J. STRACHAN 
Route No. 2, Box 83 Yuba City, Calif. 


Quality and Service Doesn’t Cost — It Pays 
Successor to Thos. S. Davis 











BEE WORLD 


Including 
Apicultural Abstracts 


Science is international. So is Bee 
World, a scientific journal published 
monthly by the Bee Research Associa- 
tion. Editor Dr. Eva Crane. 


Subscription $3 a year 
Sample Copy 10c 


American Bee Journal 
Hamilton, Illinois 
Agent for U. S. A. and Canada 








SPEARS APIARIES, Simmesrort, Louisiana 
Italian queens and workers that are 
quiet, pleasing to the eye, and indus- 
trious. 
1-50 50 or more 
2 Ib. pkgs. w/q 25 $3.00 
3 lb. pkgs. w/q 3 4.00 
4 lb. pkgs. w/q 5.25 5.00 
Young laying queens....95c. Live de- 
livery guaranteed—Satisfaction assured. 











PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
Bright Three-Banded Italians 
Queens—1 to 50—$1.25 each; 50-up—$1.00. 
2-lb, pkgs. with queen—1l to 50— $4.00 
each, 50-up—$3.75; 3-lb. with queen— 

$5.00, 50-up—$4.75. : 
We guarantee safe arrival. 


TAYLOR APIARIES 
Box 249, Luverne, Ala. 





A Real Bargain 


This is a sample of the real 

values we offer in our big 64- 

page 1956 catalog. How can 

we do it? Our factory is lo- 

cated in the country far from 

big city costs. We operate the 

largest exclusive bee hive fac- 

tory in the world and manu- 

5 Hive bodies, complete with lock- facture practically all of our 

cornered frames, mfg. of the finest, equipment in our wood, wax 
soft, white pine, perfect fit and satis- “ 

tection Queen. and metal-working shops. 

Give yourself a chance to see 

$] 57° the savings offered by writing 

now for our free 1956 catalog. 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 


CLARKSON, KENTUCKY 











QUALITY ITALIAN 
Our pkg. dates are closed for April, we 
are still booking queen orders. 


WILKES APIARIES 
Box 206 Hamburg, La. 








Use ABJ Ads—They Pay 





April, 1956 


Caucasian Queens 
Gentle, heavy producing stock. 10% deposit books your order. 
Balance 10 days before shipment. 


Airmail Postpaid—1 - 9, $1.40 each; 10 - 49, $1.15 each; 50 and up, 
$1.00 each. 


CHARLES HESS 


5505 Hackberry Lane 


Sacramento, California 











A AI a= + SRB 
Marshfield Mfg. Company 


For Factory Prices 





For Quality Merchandise 





For Direct Service 





We manufacture all wooden goods needed 


in your apiary. 
Honey sections our specialty. 





MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. 


MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 








Are You Losing Beeswax? 


We render old combs, cappings, and slum- 
gum for beekeepers. Our steam wax presses 
get every available ounce of wax out of this 


material. 


Save all your wax, combs, and cappings. 
Clean, rendered wax may be shipped to us 
in any quantity, large or small. Combs, 
cappings, or slumgum should be accumulated 
and shipped by freight in lots of 100 pounds 
or more. 


Send for terms. Ship us your Beeswax. 
Prices are high. 


Dadant & Sons, Inc. 


Hamilton, Illinois 


Paris, Texas Hahira, Georgia 











Drugs for Bee 


Diseases 


Sodium Sulfathiazole 
For American foulbrood 
e 
Terramycin 
For European foulbrood 
7 
Fumidil-B 
For Nosena disease 
= 
Write for directions and 
how to use. 


Get our general catalog 


















Give us a chance to serve you with 
Quality Bees and Queens. 


PACKAGE BEES 
for delivery on the dates you prefer. 


Prices with Regular Queens 
2-lb. with Queen 3-Ib. with queen 


1 - 24 $4.00 eac $5.00 each 
25 - 99 3.75 each 4.75 each 
100 or more 3.50 each 4.50 each 


For Island Hybrid Queens add 25c each 
“They Produce” 





for prices ROSSMAN APIARIES 
Dadant & Sons, Inc. 
Hamilton, Illinois P. O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 
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Yellow Italian Bees and Queens 
Gentle bees, good producers. Health 
certificate and live arrival guaranteed. 
- lb. pkg. w/q $3.00 
3 lb. pkg. w/q 4.00 
Young laying queens, 1 to 50—$1.00 
each; 51 to 99—95c each; 100 and 
up—90c each, by air mail. 
JOHNNIE ARNOUVILLE 
Box 106 Hamburg, Louisiana 














We Work Your Beeswax 
and Purchase All Grades 
of Honey. 

We pay you the best prices for 


quality honey and beeswax. 
WRITE FOR MUTH’S FREE CATALOG 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 
229 Walnut St., Cincinnati 2, Ohlo 





Dadant’s New Improved Starline Hybrids 
and Garon’s Three-Banded Italians 


Share with others in the present favorable honey prices —- Meet good 
prices with TOP PRODUCTION — A good way to accomplish this, is to 
stock with NEW IMPROVED DADANT STARLINE HYBRIDS and GAR- 
ON’S THREE-BANDED ITALIAN Package Bees & Queens. 


QUEENS Package Bees With Queens 
Italians Starlines 2-lbs. 3-Ibs. 4-lbs. 


$1.25 $1.60 $3.65 $4.60 $5.55 
1.20 1.50 3.55 4.50 5.45 
1.15 1.40 3.45 4.40 5.35 


— Add 25c per package for Starline Hybrid Queens — 


Queens Clipped and/or marked, when desired, without extra cost. 


GARON BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 











Selected Italian 
Package Bees and Queens 
Write for Prices 


GENE W. STILES 
501 W. 8th St. Davis, Calif. 














One Beekeeper Tells Another— 
THE BEST 60 LB. HONEY CAN 
is 
CONNEAUT 
Ask Your Dealer or We Will 
Gladly Tell You About It. 


The Conneaut Can Co. 
Conneaut, Ohio 


BEE SUPPLIES 


Since 1886 


Brood Frames with Eyelets 


One-Piece Covers and Bottoms 
Send for 1956 Catalogue 


WILLIAMS BROS. MFG. CO. 


5205 - S.E. 82nd AVE. PORTLAND 66, ORE. 








PACKAGE BEES and 
QUEENS 
For Quality and Service 
Cc. F. KOEHNEN & SONS 


Glenn, Calif. 





HARPER’S FAMOUS 
High Quality 

Italian Queens and Package Bees 

Quantity 1 to 24 25 & Up 

2-lb. pkge. w/q $3.25 $3.00 

3-lb. pkge. w/q . 4.25 

4-Ib. pkge. w/q . 5.20 

5-lb. pkge. w/q_. 6.15 
Queens— | to 9—$1.10 ea.; 10 & Up 
$1.00 ea. Bees are Very Prolific and 
Extra Good honey Gatherers. Please 
send your order and preferred ship- 
ping dates to us early. 


CARLUS T. HARPER 


New Brockton, Ala. 





DARK ITALIANS — As Good as the Best 


Queens 2-lb. pkgs. 3-lb. pkgs. 
1 to 10 $1.35 $4.00 $5.00 
11 to 50 1.25 3.75 4.75 
51 up 1.15 3.50 4.50 


If you need some of those good Weaver Queens and Packages, you 
better place your order early. 


WEAVER APIARIES Navasota, Texas 


The MASTER Electric Uncapping 
Knife 


Ruggedly built for rugged service. Adjust+ 
able to your individual heat requirement. 


Your dealer stocks them. 


HUTCHISON MFG. CO. 


2904 Colorado Avenue 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


Price $14.25 














Caucasian-Italian 
Queens & Package Bees 


Disease free produced from some very promising, high-yielding stock. 


1-24 25-99 100 up 
Untested queens $1.35 $1.25 $1.15 
2-Ib. pkg. 4.00 3.75 3.50 
3-Ib. pkg. 5.00 4.75 4.50 


Express daily to any point in U.S. or Canada 


THE COFFEY APIARIES 


Whitsett, Texas 
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Spring Is Just Around The Corner, Hum of Bees, Songs Of Birds, Blossoms Of 
Flowers Make Us All Feel Good! We Cannot Deny! 


For 1956, we know you one and all are looking for the best in package bees and queens. If you know 
where to get them, we have nothing to say. If you have failed in any way, WE WANT EVERY BEE- 
KEEPER LARGE OR SMALL to give our package bees and queens a trial. We WORK to make you a 
satisfied customer like hundreds of others that are on our list. 


TIME AND BEES WAIT FOR NO ONE. PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW where we will know your wants. The most 
skillful worker cannot do a good finished job in a hurry. From experience of all skillful workers our work has been 
for months for your benefit before you read this ad. Enough said. Write us any time. 


WE HAVE TO OFFER YOU—YOUNG HIGHEST PRIME QUALITY PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
(Liberal Overweight) (Baby Bees, No Drones) 
THE IMPROVED STRAIN of three-banded Italians, backed by over 30 years’ careful selecting, wy yy shipping to 
ou 


all points in U. S. A. and Canada. Each year our sarees and mating stock is carefully —— and teste for the com- 
ing season from hundreds of best by test colonies, which gives you benefit of each season’s provement when buying from us. 


— 1956 PRICES — 
Orders booked 25% down payment, to confirm and reserve your shipping date, balance due 10 days before shipment. 


Queens 2-lb. w/q 3-lb. w/q 4-lb. w/q 5-Ib. w/q 
1 - 24 $1.35 $4.00 $5.00 .00 $8.00 
25 - 99 1.25 3.75 4.70 5.65 6.60 
100 - 499 1.15 3.50 4.40 5.30 6.20 
Queens Postpaid — Airmailed —- Clipped — No Extra Cost 


REFERENCE—Bank of Cottonwood, Cottonwood, Alabama 


H. A. FARMER APIARIES 


COTTONWOOD, ALA. Telegraph and Express Office, DOTHAN, ALA. 








Observation Drone and Queen Trap 


For beekeepers who can see their hives every three or four days 
The result of long experiment and study of honey production. 








— You can see what is doing in a colony — 
@ Saves your time and money 








baw @ Gets rid of drones lazy “free loaders.” 
“= @ Prevents loss of swarms—one swarm saved worth more than the 
cost of the trap. 
$3.95 Precision made of clear cedar and non-rusting metal—Will last for years. 
Attached and removed without tools. 
postpaid A = ‘ 
Guaranteed Satisfactory or full refund Send for free circular 
anywhere 4 
Manufactured for and sold only by 
a —— PATENT SERVICE ASSOCIATES 
U.S. Patent ° : 
2,644,175 Haverhill, New Hampshire 











The New 


DON-LO LOADER 


Save Your Back — Save Labor Costs 


% Fits Any Truck 
* Easy to Install 
*% Easy to Use 
* 6 or 12-Volt System 
*% Low in Price 


Write for Circular and Name of Nearest Distributor 


Ronlake’s Machine Shop 
P. O. Box 767 Redding, California 














HONEY HANDLING CATALOG 


Our new HONEY HANDLING CATALOG gives suggestions for ideal equipment in extracting and packing 
honey in various quantities. COPY ON REQUEST DADANT & SONS, Inc. Hamilton, Illinois 
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Package Bees — Italian Queens HOWARD WEAVER’S ** CAUCASIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
Our 1956 Prices 
All queens tested for laying 19 10-48 49-up 
1-24 25-99 100 up 2-lb. pkg. with queen P $4.00 $3.75 $3.50 
2 lb. w/q__$3.25 $3.10 $3.00 3-lb. pkg. with queen --_-. ‘ . eo +2 4.50 
3 Ib. w/q__ 4.15 4.05 3.90 ll ET eee eee 25 1.15 
y eon Fs 15 : 1.00 95 Book Early and be assured of a , am Pon: dates. 
er June Ist, price 75c for queens 
HOWARD WEAVER Navasota, Texas 
Gilbertown Apiaries 
Gilbertown, Alabama — Phone 2242 
or Box 412, Milford, Michigan : | . 
| 
= Supers : 
J : 
No. 2 Grade 


. 
Supers ' ; 
85c 


Phone Ju-5-7726 
201 Alpha St., San Francisco 24, Calif. 








Select Italians 


QUEENS 


Package Bees 


M. C. WEST 
Route 1, Box 279-A 
WINTERS, CALIFORNIA 











Italian Bees and Queens 


2 Ib. with queen __.....-.-- $3.00 
3 Ib. with queen __..._---.-. 4.00 
4 lb. whh queen _____..... 4.90 


Extra queens $1.00 each 
I will try to satisfy you 


Raymond McFarling ‘ 
Rt. 3, Tupelo, Miss. 
































F Ke" iia ica % | 
ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC. 
3-Ib. with queen _________-$3.75 11 S. LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILL. ; 
4lb. with queen csne Ge - 


Deduct $1.00 for queenless packages. 
Health certificate, full weight and 
live delivery guaranteed. 


DAIGREPONT APIARIES For Premium Grade Comb Honey — 


Hosmer, Le — DADANT’S Thin Surplus 




















QUEENS The heart of comb honey is foun- 
dation. The biting ‘quality of the 

ITALIANS CATT AB AS , , 
1-24 99 up honey, that delicate center taste is 

2. oe we "S00 “ee $0 foundation It must literally be- 
Queens -.....-1.35 1.25 1.15 come a part of the honey, so tender, 
E. BORDELON APIARIES a touch of the tongue will crumble 
ox 3 Moreauville, La. it; yet be so strong that bees work 

it out quickly and easily. Dadant’s 

Surplus Foundation, fragrant and 

THREE BANDED ITALIAN pure, thin and sweet, blends so nat- 
BEES AND QUEENS urally with your finest comb honey 

2 Ib. pkg. with young queens__$3.25 that your market grades are better 


3 lb. pkg. with youn ueens_. 4.25 
Extra queens $ each 


1; P. CORONA 
24 215 Farrar Ave 


phone Kets, KENNER LoustaNa | | Dadant and Sons, Inc. Hamilton, Illinois 


and your sales are quicker. 

















—_ BRANCHES 
Steqheneee ~y" - — St. 1010 >. Auman Street 
. Lynchburg, Virginia aris, Texas 
Healthy Italian Bees & Queens yo pen 8 721 West O’Connell St. 
Write for 1956 Prices Hornell, New York Watertown, Wis. 
Route 41, South 
Georgie Bee & Honey Apiaries Hahira, Georgia 
P. O. Box 312 Hortense, Ga. 
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It’s time for Starlines. 


It’s time to be assured 
of shipping dates that 
fit your location best. 

It’s time to order now. 

We offer also 
Italian stock. 


LOTT BEE COMPANY 
Rt. 2, Box 135, Baton Rouge, La. 


eg. U.S. 
at. Off. 











HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 
you 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXAHACHIE TEXAS 


have 


Advise what 








Bees and Queens 


Send for FREE Circulars 
Booking orders now. 
Over 30 years a shipper. 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES 


Weslaco, Texas 








Mountain Bred 
Italian BEES and QUEENS 


Write for Prices. 


NICHOLS APIARIES 
Rt. 1, Box 387, Ashland, Ore. 











Modern Beekeeping 
If you are ry | time to read, why 
not read the best? 


Condensed to save you time. 
Illustrated to give +o leasure. 
1 yr. $1.50; 2 yrs. $2.50; 3 yrs. $3.25 
MODERN BEEKEEPING 
The Picture Bee Magazine 
Clarkson, Kentucky 











THRIFTY BEES 


Combless Packages and Queens. 
Three-banded Italians only. 


Write for 1956 prices and REMEMBER— 
THRIFTY 
TO PLEASE. 


BEES ARE GUARANTEED 
W. J. FOREHAND G SONS 

Fort Deposit, Ala. 

Breeders Since 1802 











Spring of 1956 


GOOD ITALIAN BEES 
3 Ibs. with queen........ $3.85 
4 lbs. with queen__..___. 4.60 


10% down, balance 10 days before shi 
ping date. 
order. 


Health certificate with eac 
THE STAR BEE FARM 


R.F.D. Box 59, Hessmer, La. Phone 2449 














ITALIAN BEES and QUEENS 


2-lb. with queen -.-.....- $3.00 
3-lb. with queen -....... 3.75 
4lb. with queen -—____.-- 4.50 





Extra queens — $1.00 each. 
Book Early and Be Safe. 
CLOVER BEE FARMS 


Hessmer, Louisiana 
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Editorial . . . 





Honey for Breakfast Week 

Honey Week and Spring are here; 

Bees are Buzzing very near; 
It’s time for Us to Loudly Sing; 
And to the world more Honey 
Bring. 

With this little poem, the American 
Honey Institute announced its first 
April Honey Week in 1937, offering 
everybody in the industry an oppor- 
tunity to develop a constructive sales 
promotion program. And up to the 
present the Institute has continued to 
feature two honey weeks. The first one 
now is called Honey for Breakfast 
Week and we have National Honey 
Week in October. 

Honey for Breakfast Week this 
year is April 1 to 7. Let’s each do one 
or more things during that week to 
tell people how delicious is honey; 
that honey is Nature’s finest sweet; 
and each do our bit to influence those 
about us to eat honey. 

Years ago, Harold Clay wrote that 
if everyone ate honey on toast for 
breakfast every morning, our total 
production would last but about three 
months. Our marketing problem is as 
simple as that. Do your part during 
Honey for Breakfast Week this year. 





The Federation Makes Progress 

A reading of the minutes of the 
several meetings of the Executive 
Committee and Board of Directors of 
American Beekeeping Fed. during 
the days of the 1956 Biloxi Convention 
brings a realization of the many, 
many things that this organization 
is doing and planning to do for the 
welfare of the entire bee and honey 
industry. It also is a record in a way 
of the many individuals who are giv- 
ing their time and efforts, and often 
their own money, to ensure for you 
and for me a better livelihood. 

Organization is something that has 
to be builded through hard work and 
serious effort over a period of time, 
and there is full reason to know that 
the Federation is strong, active, and 
here to stay as a powerful thing of 
good for all. 

Joaquin Watkins, president, Ray 
Reed, vice president, and the Execu- 
tive Committee, composed of L. R. 
Budge, G. C, Walker, H. R. Swisher, 
and Leslie Little, are off to a good 
start of a better year of service to 
the industry. They need your support 


and they deserve it. They welcome 
your advice and suggestions. 


Researches in Quebec 

“L’Abeille,” the beekeeping mag- 
azine of Quebec, reports that at the 
Congress of Apicultural Professional 
Beekeepers in Quebec, January 19 and 
20, there was a definite request for 
researches to be made to: (1) deter- 
mine the quantity of nectar and the 
richness of it in our nectariferous 
plants; (2) to compare the honey 
production of overwintered colonies as 
against packages of bees. The De- 
partment of Agriculture, through the 
Chief, Jules R. Methot, seems favor- 
able to pursuing such experiments. 

It is to be hoped that the experiment 
will also include the possibility of 
determining influence of various types 
of soil on the secretions of various 
plants, and the possibility that cli- 
matic conditions may also have an 
important bearing. 

Here is a subject which has been 
neglected for too long, although some 
European experimenters have gone 
further than have we here in North 
America. 





Farm Bill Ramifications 


One of the Washington correspond- 
ents points out that unless Congress 
can be prevailed upon to amend the 
pending farm bill, the proposed “soil 
bank” can readily become a “mud 
bank” in many instances. 

What might be described as a “loop- 
hole” is the failure of the bill to re- 
quire farmers to build up the soil 
fertility of the acres that will go 
into the soil bank. Everybody expects 
that the land taken out of cultivation 
will be those acreages which are poor 
producers and lowest in fertility. Un- 
less the farmers are required to fer- 
tilize the land so that it can support 
legumes and grasses, soil experts re- 
port that they will erode faster than 
if left in cultivation. 

Perhaps the Federation has over- 
looked this point and should have 
urged Congress to put such a require- 
ment in the bill. Unless these retired 
acreages are planted to legumes and 
grasses, beekeepers hardly can bene- 
fit from the program, and the putting 
of land aside for crop cultivation in 
later years when they are needed will 
be defeated. 


American Bee Journal 
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DADANT’S 


Crimp- Wired Foundation 


no sag more bees reduces extractor 
e * damage and 


full worker — crops moving hazards 


combs © 
saves time 


° * stands high 
few drones gives lifetime combs temperature 


BRANCHES 


Stephenson Ave. at 14th St. 1010 W. Austin Street 

a an an Ons, nc. Lynchburg, Virginia Paris, Texas 
Box 205 721 West O’Connell St. 
Hornell, New York Watertown, Wis. 


Route 41, South 
Hamilton, Illinois Hahira, Georgia 
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“BEES AND QUEENS 


MOUNTAIN GRAY CAUCASIAN queens— 
fter June ist, $1.00. Elbert S. 
Childs, 3221 Garden Dr., Knoxville 18, Tenn. 


PACKAGE BEES — Take a vacation on 

your express money. Come for your bees; 
be our guest while here. 1800 hives to 
shake. Booking orders now. Miller Bros. 
Safford, Ala. 


ITALIANS—Packages, Queens. 
A2, Box 846, Vacaville, Calif. 











Martz, Rt. 





a — CAUCASIAN—2-lb. pack- 

age, 3-lb. ackage, $4.50 each. 
Queens, oT “06 each; $85.00 per 100. Tillery 
Bros., Greenville, ‘Ala. 





GOOD PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS for 

1956—Young three-banded Italians. Gen- 
tle and good honey gatherers. New cages, 
more than full weight of bees. Treated for 
the prevention of Nosema. No F.B. 1200 
full colonies and 1500 nuclei to draw from. 
Years of experience shipping to many parts 
of the world. Shipping season opens about 
_ ril 5. 2-lb. pkgs. with queens, $4.00 each; 

-lb. pkgs. with queens, $5.00 each. 5% dis. 
comm on orders totaling $100.00 or more; 
10% discount on $200 or more. Select 
young laying queens, $1. 35 each; 25 to 99 
$1.25 ‘each: 100 or more, $1.15 each. Small 
orders can be sent by parcel ow Large 
orders go best by express. Cc. Short 
Fitzpatrick, Ala. 


BRIGHT ITALIANS—3- lb. with gua $4.75; 

2-lbs. with queen, $4.00. F.0O.B. Aberdeen. 
Queens, $1.25 postpaid. Health certificate 
and live delivery guaranteed. Sheppard’s 
Apiaries, Aberdeen, N. C. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS—Fumidil- -B-fed. 
Bees are very oe e and gentle, and heavy 

honey producers. rice $1.00 each. Guar- 

anteed live arrival and health certificate. 

Allen H. Gauthier, Hamburg, La 

LIGHT 3-BAND and Carniolan bees and 
queens - 3 pounds, $5.00; 5 pounds, $7.00. 














Queens, $1.10. Delivered price. Luther 
Pickett, Efland, 
DARK ITALIAN QUEENS—600-Ib. strain, 


bred for production, $1.00. With 2-lbs. of 
bees, $2.95; with 3-lbs. of bees, $3.80. Henry 
Loehr, Caldwell, Texas. 
THREE- BAND ITALIANS - 2 Ib. with queen, 
$3. 3-lb. with queen, $4.50. H. E. Gra- 
ham, Cameron, Texas. 


ITALIAN QUEENS—$1.00 each. Shipment 
starts April 20th. Cleve Sprouse, Jr., Rt. 
3, Woodruff, S. C. 


CAUC ASIAN ¥ QUEENS—Very hardy, gentle, 

long lived, good workers, personally 
raised. Select untested laying, $1.20 each. 
Fred Brock, McDonald, Tenn. 








THREE- BANDED Italians queens. Gentle, 
prolific, good honey gatherers, fast build- 
up, minimum swarming. You get all these 
qualities when you requeen with our sup- 
erior strain of queens. Prices to June Ist, 
1 to 24, $1.15; 25 to 99, $1.10; 100 up, $1.00. 
Prompt shipment and live delivery guaran- 
teed. All queens airmailed. Shipments 
begin April 20th. Dixie Honey Company, 
Belton, ai Phone 5141. 
GOLDEN ITALIAN’ queens $1.10 each. 
Guaranteed to please you. Air mail. Hig- 
nite’s Bee Farm, 230 So. Lynchburg Rd., 
Baytown, Texas. 


HIGH GRADE QUEENS $1.00 each. Jay 
Smith strain. Dalice E. Crawford, Rt. 1, 
Haw River, North Carolina. 


AVAILABLE IN APRIL AND MAY FOR 

THE FIRST TIME, the Yankee strain. 
Quality queens for maximum honey pro- 
duction. $1.35 each until June i The 
Stricker Apiaries, Annandale, 


CARNIOLAN and CAUCASIAN queens— 

$1.00 each. Shipment starts April 20th. I 
have the late Albert G. Hann strain of bees. 
Build up fast, make lots of white comb 
honey. Gentlest of all bees. Roy Waddell, 
Rt. 3, Woodruff, S. C. 
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Copy for this department must reach 
us not later than the tenth of each 
> month preceding date of issue. If in- 
tended for classified department it should 
$ be so stated when advertisement is sent. 

Rate of Classified advertising — 16 
cents for each word, letter, figure or 
§_ in-tial, including the name and address. 4 
Minimum ad, ten words. 

As a measure of precaution to our 
readers we require reference of all new 
advertisers. To save time, please send 
the name of your bank and other refer- 
ences with your copy. 

















Advertisers offering used equipment 
or bees on comb must guarantee them 4 
free from disease or certificate of inspec- 
tion from authorized inspector. he 
conditions should be stated to insure 
that buyer is fully informed. 

: 
FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—8-frame Root equipment for 
700 colony apiary. Write for details. E. 
H. Wadleigh, Monte Vista, Colo. 


ROYAL JELLY in ‘capsules. Each contains 
10 mg. Royal Jelly, 5 mg. Vitamin B, 5 
mg. Calcium Pantothenate. Boxes of 30, 
$1.50 to beekeepers. Retails for 00. 
Tennenhouse, Prairie View Honey EY 
12303 Twelfth St., Detroit 6, Mich. 
LARGE B BEE SHOP in Minnesota, 
heart of the sweet clover producin, 
for sale or trade. Write Honey 
P.O. Box 42, Strandburg, So. Dakota. 











in ‘the 
area, 
arms, 


FOR - SALE—Complete section honey outfit 

with 13 colonies in 10-frame one-story 
hives, 25 Killion supers. All recent we 4 
ment. Write for prices. Rev. Harry 
Shewhart, Rt. 2, Sparland, Il. 


1,0 ,000 hives bees, in 20 locations, can remain 
3,000 supers drawn comb, necessary equip- 

ment and license to pack liquid and Dyce 

pecoese honey. Terms, half cash. Treasure 
land Honey Farms, Mille Roches, Ont. 


TWELVE FRAME radial extractor $45.00. 
John Blietz, Monona, Iowa. 


HONEY WINE, 40 others, $1.00 John Hall, 
406 N. Plum, Northfield, Minn. 


FORTY COLONIES, extracting equipment, 
supers. No AFB; inspection furnished at 

time of sale. References: ist National Bank, 

Hinsdale, Ill.; M. G. Dadant, Hamilton, Iil.: 

Wm. Wallanches, Downers Grove, IIL; 

coecee Maree, 59 Ogden Ave., Clarendon 
Ss, 


FOR SALE—2000 shallow extracting supers, 

500 jumbo hive bodies, 500 standard hive 
bodies. This is all comb equipment of 10- 
frame size. Some tops and bottoms and a 


—v of empty equipment. Darrell 
parks, Algona, lowa. 
ONE HUNDRED colonies Italians, two 


story with combs, $10.00 each. Leonard 
Rhodes, 207 Minter, Uvalde, Texas. 


WOODED EIGHTY, small field, 50,000 feet 

timber, suitable for bee, poultry, mink, 
maple syrup grove or strawberry arm, re- 
tired home. Small barn, poor house. Pump, 
spring, pond, trout stream, orchard, on 
black top, power line. $3500 — Reason for 
selling, widowed woman. Jerry Pavek 
White Lake, Wisconsin. 


15 to 20 ten-frame 3-story 
each. Also other e 

Fred Kessler, 903 N. 

town, Wisconsin. 


SUPERS with frames, supers no frames, 
tops, bottoms, queen excluders. All 10- 

frame size, factory Root made. Honey 
ump, 4-frame extractor, gas engine. Pet 
arm, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—1 30-frame radial extractor. 
Brand horizontal power knife. Marshall 
K. Smith, Rt. 4, Mt. Vernon, Indiana. 


colonies at $12.00 
ulpment. Inquire of 
ater Street, Water- 





HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs 
balance 


embodying color, 


simplicity, and distinction. 


Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, 


Wisconsin 


8 and 10 frame clean equipment. If inter- 
ested, send for list. Homer Blackford, 
Marion, Iowa, Route 1. 


100 ten-frame colonies on titi, tupelo, gall- 

berry locations. Also booster bees at re- 
duced prices in your cages or new cages. 
A. V. Dowling, Valdosta, Ga. 


ROYAL JELLY — Produced fresh year 
around. Anderson & Son, Coffee 
Springs, Alabama. 





HONEY and BEESWAX WANTED 


WANTED — Any quantity amber 
Russell Griggs, Hancock, Iowa. 


WANTED— Honey and beeswax. State what 
you have and — Roscoe F. Wixson 
Dundee, N. 


WE ARE PAYING top prices on beeswax 
and honey shipped to one of our plants 





honey 








Sioux Honey Assn., Lima, Ohio; Rogers 

Texas; Anaheim Calif.; Tacoma, Wash.; 

and Sioux City, lowa. 

HONEY WANTED—All grades and _ vari- 

eties. Highest cash prices paid. Mail 

— les. State quantity. HAMILTON & 
PANY, 


2613 South Yates Ave., Los 
yan 22, Calif. 


WANTED— Honey, amber or light, in any 
amount. Send sample for —— Holland 
Honey Cake Co., Holland, 


WANTED— Extra " white - and light amber 
honey. Let us ship you the containers. 

Sell us your honey for CASH on delivery 

The Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers of 

ee and Comb Foundation, Onsted 
ich. 


WANTED—Honey in all grades. Highest 
rices paid. Schultz Honey Farms, Ripon, 
Wisconsin. 








WRITE FOR SHIPPING ‘TAGS and current 
quotations on rendered beeswax. Any 
amount from one pound up beu ht. If you 
have 25 pounds or more, save 25% by lett- 
ing us work it into foundation for you. 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Clarkson, Ky. 








HONEY FOR SALE 





WHITE CLOVER HONEY in sixties. Ralph 
Gamber, 910 State, Lancaster, Pa. 
CLOVER HONEY in sixties. Thos. Atkin- 


son, Rt. 5, So. Omaha, Nebr. 


WHITE SWEET CLOVER honey in new 60° s, 
000 cans, running extra white to white. 
Parent Apiaries, Fertile, Minn. 


MICHIGAN’S FINEST WHITE CLOVER 
honey. — =— Fully ripened. No 
disease. and . ae 20c. John 
McColl, Pe..% ichigan. 


FOR SALE—two truck loads of white clover 
honey in new sixty pound cans. Baxter 
Honey Farm, Biair, Nebraska. 


FEW 55 gal. open head, steel drums, amber 
honey. Just extracted. Excellent table 

honey. 12c per Ib., f.o.b. here. White honey 

shortly. F. H. Nelson, Murdock, Fla. 


FOR SALE—400 60 Ib. cans of honey f.o.b. 

Elmwood, Wis. 382 light in color and the 
balance amber. Price 14 cents f.o.b. M. C. 
Berry, Sr., Montgomery, Ala. 


SEVERAL CHOICE LOTS top 

rado extracted honey, 5-gallon cans or 
will pack with your label. Superior Hone 
Company, 4242 Elizabeth St., Denver 1 
Colorado. 


uality Colo- 


318 cans clover, 58 cans light amber in 60’s. 
Edward Wilbrecht, Preston, Minn. 

NEW CROP of orange “in large quantities. 

nm for prices, Box 1610, Daytona Beach, 
a. 
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POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Experienced beeman. Year 
round work or seasonal. Possible share 


basis to right man. Joe It, 915 W 
Richland, Wasik as apeine 


MAKE $135.00 AND UP every week. Full 

or part time. Take orders for America’s 
largest selling, sg advertised Liquid 
Fertilizer since 1946. © investment. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for expansion. Write 
“Na-Churs” Plant Food Co., 641 Monroe 
Street, Marion, Ohio. 


HELP WANTED—lInexperienced $250.00 per 
_ month. Experienced $300.00 per neu. 
Can use school student during eir sum- 
mer vacation. M. E. Ballard, Roxbury, N.Y. 











or honey, or both. Honesty, ex 
ability necessary. —— Gulf 
— Bros., Rt. 2, Box > 

iss. 


rience, 
Coast. 
Pascagoula, 








SUPPLIES 





PUBLISHED (64 pages) free for the ask- 
ing. Big factory manufacturing a complete 
line of wooden goods, comb foundation 
metal goods, veils and gloves, carloads in 
stock, daily vo save 20% WALTER 
T. KELLEY CO., CLARKSON, KY. 


BRAND MELTERS and all 





kinds of bee 


supplies. Catalogue free. Hodgson Bee 
Supplies Ltd., 565—13th Ave., New West- 
minster, B. C. 








WANTED 





WANTED—To buy any bee outfit for sale in 

southeastern Montana or northeastern 
Wyoming. Address offers to American Bee 
Journal, Box J. 





WANTED—.30 or 45 frame extractor, Junior 
Brand melter. Also six or twelve 
planer. John Blietz, Monona, Iowa. 


WANTED—Large outfit, 200 or more colo- 

nies in Midwest, ten-frame standard, no 
honey house necessary. Bernard Schmidt, 
Rt. 2, Box 224, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


ANTED OPERATOR, share basis, all or 
part 1400 colonies, for bees and queens 











WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 
— ie ~ at factory prices. Prompt sh’ 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 

ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Mich. 








SEEDS AND TREES 





HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Catalogue 
x request. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic 
owa. 








MISCELLANEOUS 
PLAIN or WAVYWIRED foundation. Bees- 








wax rendered and purchased. Wax 


Workers, Ithaca, N. Y 





KNOW interesting facts about the bees of 

India through the INDIAN BEE JOUR. 
NAL, published in English by the Bhupen 
Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarth, Dist. 
Nainital, U.P., India, and obtainable from 
them. Subs. Rs9/-. or 8.15/-, or $2.25 yearly. 





Sample copy, free, Rs. %%/-, or 8.2/6 
or (International money order). Pay- 
ment in mint postage stamps of your 
country accepted. 





RANCH MAGAZINE—Do you find it diffi. 
cult to secure information about shee 
and sheep po methods? The S 
AND GOAT RAISER reaches more sheep- 
men with more information of range sheep 
than any magazine published. Subscription 
$1.00. Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. 








BEES removed from house or tree to hive 
without touching either house or bees. 
Bees will then move honey into hive. Save 
roperty, honey and bees with my method. 
end $2 for details. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
George Hawkins, Rt. 1, Lawson, Mo. 


FOR RENT IN HONEY 
200 4-story hives complete with good combs, 
covers and bottom boards. Supplies f.o.b. 
Williams, Minn. Will furnish bees or pack- 
ages to fill hives for so much honey per 
package. Cc. Berry, Sr., Montgomery, 
Ala. 











“Bee Wise — Woodmanise Your Bee Supplies” 
A. G. Woodman Co. (Send for catalog—350 Listings) Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 


























INSURE 
BERRY BEES. 


tion, 


any Extension Agent. 


Berry's 


All our queens are selected; we have only one 
grade. Wings of queens are clipped free, on request. 
90% of the bees in our packages are under ten days 
old. We guarantee safe arrival on all shipments. All 
orders will be filled on the dot unless weather makes 
it impossible. We have no disease. Our apiaries were 


References: Union Bank & Trust Co., Montgomery, Ala. Any Bee Journal in U. S. or Canada; 


M. C. BERRY & SON 


Clinton C. Berry, Gen. Mgr. 
MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 


Sixty One Years with the Bees — Accredited and Certified — The Best in America 


M. C. Berry, Pres. 
P. O. Box 684 


Oldest Shipper in South — Thousands of Nuclei and Colonies — Experience Counts 


“Old Reliable” Italian Bees 
Preferred by Leading Honey Producers 


your honey crop with DEPENDABLE 
After sixty one years of breeding 
and selection our strain of Italian bees is unsurpassed 
by any stock, Hybrid or otherwise, for honey produc- 
disease and Nosema resistance. 


“OLD RE- 


$1.00" 
Queens $1.25 $1.10 1, 

2 Ib. pkg. with queen 4.00 3.75 3.50 
3 Ib. pkg. with queen : 5.00 4.75 4.50 
4 Ib. pkg. with queen 6.00 5.75 5.50 
5 Ib. pkg. with queen 7.00 6.75 6.50 


For prices on queenless packages, deduct price of queen; all prices F.O.B. Montgomery, Ala. 


shipping. 


LIABLE” bees assure you that you have the best 
to be found. We maintain several branches in the 
Northwest States to test our strain for both climate 
and honey production. When a better stock is pro- 
duced “Old Reliable” will be its name. 


PRICE LIST — QUEENS AND PACKAGES 
1-24 25-99 


the first in the state to be inspected and were found 
to be absolutely clean. Directions for handling and a 
Certificate of Health come with each shipment. De- 
posit of $1.00 per package required for booking; 
remainder of remittance in full, 


ten days before 













Sue Bee Says... 
Wow! Spring Is Here 
And Everyone Is Anxious 


To Get Their Bee Outfits *~ 
Into Top Shape. 


In order to better serve you we have ample stocks of all type of 
bee supplies on hand. Compare our prices with what you have been 
paying. 














Standard Brood Frames $12.25 per 100 

Standard Hive Bodies , shaders 9.25 per 5 

5%" Supers empty 5.95 per 5 

6%4"’ Supers empty 6.95 per 5 

Wood Covers 6.15 per 5 

Cypress Bottoms ~~ 6.35 per 5 

Queen Excluders 12.50 per 10 

Sodium Sulfathiazole $ 4.50 per pound 

M.F. Powder Sulfa 4.50 per pound 

Terramycin 5 eee 43.00 per 50lb. pack (2000 feedings) 
Terramycin 5 aes 1.25 per pound (40 feedings) 
Fumidil B 24.50 per 9.5 gram bottle 

Vet Strep 6.00 per 75 gram bottle 

SUE BEE Outside White Paint $ 4.95 per gallon 

SUE BEE Aluminum Paint = 4.35 per gallon 














SUE BEE FOUNDATION is available in all regular sizes and can be 
made up in any special size or weight the beekeeper may desire. CONTACT 
US FOR PRICES. 


Bee Supplies are now stocked at the following plants: Sioux City, 
lowa; Lima, Ohio; Rogers, Texas; and Waycross, Georgia. 


Sioux Honey Association 


Sioux City, lowa 


Lima, Ohio Rogers, Texas Tacoma, Washington 
Anaheim, California Waycross, Georgia 
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Flowers’ Quality 
Italians: 
That stand test for honey 
gatherers; Gentle; Prolific. 
Queens bred from hives 
making 300 lbs. and over of 
Honey 
Fumagillin fed grafting and queen 
yards, HEALTH CERTIFICATE 
with each shipment. 
All packages F.O.B. Jesup. 
QUANTITY 1-24 25-99 100 uy 
2-lb. pkg. w/q-___.$3.75 $3.40 $3. 
3-lb. pkg. w/q-_-_.. 4.75 4.50 ¢ 
6. 
1, 





4lb. pkg. w/q-_-_.. 5.75 5.50 
5-lb. pkg. w/q____ 6.75 6.50 


BB $8335 


1.25 1.15 
Tested , = $2.00 deliv’d any amouw 
Prompt, live delivery guaranteed. 
Place orders now. Early orders have 
priority. 


FLOWERS BEE COMPANY 
Jesup, Georgia U.S.A. 








BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
The Only WEEKLY Bee 


Journal In The World 


Subscription $4.50 per annum 
payable in advance 


Keep up to Date in Beekeeping 
by taking out a subscription now 
through our agents: 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 








QUEENS 
ITALIANS CAUCASIANS 


1-24 25-99 100-up 
2-lb. pkg. w/q. $3.25 $3.10 $3.00 
3-lb. pkg. w/q. 4.25 4.10 4.00 
Nice lge. queens 1.05 1.00 95 


Send us your order of 1 or 1,000. All 
orders filled promptly. Only Italian bees 
in packages with your choice of queen. 


MITCHELL’S APIARIES 
Box 391 Bunkie, La. 








HOLLOPETER’S Italian Queens 
Young laying Queens, return mail, 
.00 each 
WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 
Box 800 Rockton, Pa. 














You'll Get 7 . 7 


Better Bees and Queens 
from These Members of 


The American Bee Breeders’ Assn. 


ALAMANCE BEE COMPANY 
Graham, N. C. and LaBelle, Fia. 


J. M. CUTTS & SONS 
Chipley, Fla. 


JACKSON APIARIES 


Funston, Ga. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES 


Macon, Miss. 


LITTLE’S APIARIES 


P. O. Box 122, Shelbyville, Tenn. 


W. E. PLANT 


R. No. 2, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


THE PUETT COMPANY 
Hahira, Ga. 


ROSSMAN APIARIES 
P. O. Box 133, Moultrie, Ga. 


STOVER APIARIES 


Mayhew, Miss. 


SUNKIST BEE COMPANY 


Convent, La. 


WEAVER APIARIES 


Navasota, Texas 


WICHT APIARIES 


406 Miller St., Hattiesburg, Miss. 


WILBANKS APIARIES 


Claxton, Ga. 


YORK BEE COMPANY 
Box 300, Jesup, Ga. 





























































“High Quality Is ALWAYS a Bargain.” 











FOR SALE 


Extensive beekeeper desires to sell his 


outfit. — chance for the right man. 
Write for particulars to 


ORREN DAVIS 
R. 3, Box 558, Gainesville, Florida 














For Sale— 
BULK Beas 
50c PER LB ou Shake 


April ‘Ist to May YS. 


F. E. Morrison 
Rt. 2, Box 212-C, Auburn, California 











H 8) N E Y W A N T ED ALL GRADES, SEND SAMPLES 


ADVISE QUANTITY AND PRICE 


HONEY SALES CO. 2817 No. 2nd st MINNEAPOLIS tl, MINN 





Queens — SUNKIST — Packages 


Why settle for skimmed milk when you can get cream. With 
Dadant’s Starlines and Sunkist packages you have the tops. 
Packages available in May — Queens through April and May. 
PRICES — Packages with Starline queens 
Starline Q. 21b.w/q. 3lb.w/q. 4b. w/q. 


1-24 $1.60 $4.25 $5.25 $6.25 
25-99 1.50 4.00 5.00 6.00 
100-up 1.40 3.75 4.75 5.75 


TELEPHONE LUTCHER 2645 


SUNKIST BEE CO. Convent, La. 
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Three Banded Italian bees 


and queens. Extra good 
workers, very gentle. Da- 
dants Starline brids bi bese 


cre is SE atte BS 

Reg. U.S. uction. J 

Pax Of. 100—$1.50; 100 up—$1.40. 
200 "SEa0s" 100 up-$1.10. 

1.30; 25 to 1 : u . 

Shipment can be made any time after 


— lst. Write for prices’ on package 
ees. 
ALAMANCE BEE COMPANY 


LaBelle, Fla. 

















“Originators of a -Grips” 
Send now to McCORD MFG. CO. 
Rt. 2, Box 866, San Jose, Calif. 


Positive Grip Throu Deluxe . . 2.75 
the Leverage Action of | Utility ., .2.45 
This Strong uminum Plus 32c postage 
Frame-Grip. 


fee 
Also obtainable from your " jeading Bee 




















Dealer. Don’t accept a substitute. 
QUEENS 
Caucasian — Italians 

1-99 100 ssa 
2 Ib. pkg. w/q------ $3.35 $3. 

3 Ib. pkg. w/q------ 4.35 4.25 
SS — eee 1.25 1.15 
Clark’s Apiaries 
Bunkie, Louisiana 

FREE... 


A Sample Copy 


“Gleanings in Bec Culture” 
Look It Over — You Will Like It 


A. |. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 








YELLOW ITALIAN QUEENS 


from Fumidil-B fed grafting yards and 
queen mating nuclei yards. 


QUEENS....-- $1.00 each 
2 Ibs. of bees with queen $3.00 each. 
Live arrival and health 
certificate guaranteed. 
ALVIN J. DUCOTE 
Hamburg, Louisiana 








lan Bees and eae to 
Italian -. an pes 
25, $119; soe 30 peers? ibe, 1 
am, bs., to 
2, 3 Me mm: #-% ex- 
cxtonee’ in quten 38. 20 Live de- 
ivery i Owned and _ oper- 
ated wt H. MOODY and W. 
STREN' TH, P.O. Box 413, Prattville, 
Ala. Phone. 4752. 














19 Italians 56 


Package Bees and Queens 
Good Producers 


Dependable Service 


JOE PENCIN 


Box 517 Davis, Calif. 
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Crops and Market 


by M. G. Dadant 


Government average support price 
for honey has been announced for 
the 1956 crop year. It is 0.2 cent less 
than last year, namely 9.7 instead of 
9.9 cents. 

Unless an extremely large crop de- 
velops, it appears that there may not 
be too much necessity for calling on 
the government for loans or purchase 
agreements on honey. 

Long Range Weather 

The Weather Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce announced 
on March 15 the long range general 
weather conditions covering the period 
March 15—April 15. The precipita- 
tion apparently will be, in general, 
moderate or average with perhaps 
lighter than average precipitation 
in and around the Great Lakes and 
in the Southwest. 

The temperatures apparently will 
be normal or slightly above from the 
Mississippi River eastward and slight- 
ly below on the Pacific coast and in 
the Rocky Mountain region. On the 
Plains, temperature will be approxi- 
mately normal. 

Reports from an individual report- 
ing bureau on the long range weather 
outlook anticipates that we have just 
completed a cycle of dry and warm 
weather and that we may now look 
for a cycle of weather during the next 
15 years averaging generally more 
moisture and cooler. 

Winter Losses 

On the whole, winter losses appar- 
ently have been extremely low this 
year although there are perhaps more 
than average losses in the state of 
Louisiana, some sections of Illinois 
and Iowa, and possibly in the extreme 
northern states where the winter 
closed in and remained closed over a 
long period, Unless bees are properly 
cared for and feed provided, the losses 
may be slightly more than average 
during the spring season. 

Condition of Bees 

Generally the condition of bees is 
about normal. However the Southeast, 
in fact the whole South extending 
even into California, reports a warm, 
early spell has been followed by 
cooler weather which has delayed the 
bees so that they are a week or 10 
days behind the general March 20 
condition. 











Cars and less than 
car. Top Prices. 


Oconomowoc, Wis. 


Honey Wanted- 
C. W. Aeppler Co., 





Another recommendation is that 
beekeepers watch carefully for feed- 
ing as many bees are short of stores 
and this may either cause starvation 
or diminish the build-up of colonies. 

Moisture 

Here we have very definite and 
excellent reports from all northern 
and western sections. The intermoun- 
tain territory apparently has had 
ample snows which should bode well 
for irrigation and for the nectar pro- 
ducing plants which are largely de- 
pendent upon moisture. In California, 
early moisture has been extremely 
good with quite a deficiency during 
the past three weeks but apparently 
even the desert plants are in prime 
condition if average opportunities pre- 
vail from now on. 

The plains area, while having some 
surface rains, are still far below 
normal. This can be realized here in 
our territory where one or two mod- 
erate dust storms have occurred. 

The Southeast, which has been ex- 
tremely deficient in moisture, has had 
ample surface rains but lakes, rivers, 
and swamps are still below normal. 
It will take at least normal or better 
rainfall during the spring to assure 
nectar secreting plants to remain at 
normal or above. In the balance of 
the country, conditions appear pro- 
bably above normal with quite heavy 
snow throughout our northern states 
and in the Canadian provinces. 

Honey Plants 

The condition of honey plants can 
be well determined by the report 
above as to moisture. 

It is true that in the Southeast 
particularly, and in the plains states 
early drought conditions in the fall 
and winter certainly did no good to 
the honey plants and their probable 
condition for the nectar flow appears 
to be possibly below normal especially 
in the plains area. 

Summary on the Whole 

Condition of bees seems satisfactory 
except perhaps for some feed being 
needed, moisture conditions generally 
better than average as are those of 
honey plants except in the North- 
east, Southwest and the plains sec- 
tions. Honey sales have been quite 
satisfactory and very little remains 
unsold except where it is held for the 
tail end of the market and a hope for 
a premium in price. Already some 
Florida honey has been sold to pack- 
ers in central areas to “eke them out” 
until the new crop arrives. 
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Caucasian 
and 
Carniolan 





Start the New Year with young queens 
and be assured of A of bees when 
honeyfiow starts. arniolans and Cau- 
casian build up rapidly, build white 
combs and are gentlest of all races of 
bees. Untested queens $1.30 each air 
mailed. $2.00 to foreign countries. Dis- 
count on quantity. No more packages 
this season. 


W. D. REAMS 
LaBelle, Fla., Box 27 








FRAMEWORK ITALIANS 
Booked to capacity on packages balance 
of season. Choice shipping dates avail- 
able for FRAMEWORK strain Italian. 


' = r 
QUEENS eg 


BOB GALE’S APIARIES 
__ Box 472 Bunkie, La. 














WESTERN 
Beeswax Headquarters 


Certified Beeswax Salvage Plant 
Custom Rendering 
Bleaching and Refining 
Foundation Manufacturing 
both plain and wired. 


Top Cash Market for 
Your Beeswax 


MILLER‘S HONEY CO. 
Colton, Calif. Phone 1722 


Es A 
Palmetto Quality Queens 


Mr. Beekeeper—Try our three-banded 
Italian Queens, that have been the de- 
light of all beekeepers who have tried 
them for the last 32 years. Prices as 
follows: 1 to 10 at $1.00 each, 10 to 25 at 
95c each, more than 25 at 90c each. No 
disease, prompt shipment. Phone 5141. 


Cc. G. ELLISON & SONS 
Belton, S. C. 











ITALIAN 
PACKAGE 
BEES and QUEENS 


John S. Shackelford 
Rio Oso, California 








Package Bees and Queens 
“Italians” 


Wilbanks offers you tested stock proven for honey producing ability 
and easy handling. Satisfied customers through the years assure 
you of the greatest value here. 


PRICES 
1-9 10-49 50 u 
2 Ib. pkg. with young laying queen $4.00 $3.75 $3.50 
3 Ib. pkg. with young laying queen 5.00 4.75 4.50 
4 lb. pkg. with young laying queen 6.00 5.75 5.50 
Extra Queens 1.25 1.15 1.10 


Shipments by Express, Parcel Post or your Truck. 
Queen Yards and Package Bees fed Fumidil-B. 


Quality Does Not Cost — IT PAYS 


The Wilbanks Apiaries 


Claxton, Georgia 

















Three-Banded Italian 


PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


Shipped Anywhere in United States and Canada 


1956 prices Queens 2-lb.& 3-lb.& 4-lb.&  5-Ib. & 
F.O.B. Hampton, S. C. (each) Queen Queen Queen Queen 
1 - 24 pkgs. $1.15 $3.75 $4.75 $5.75 $6.75 
25 - 99 pkgs. 1.05 3.50 4.50 5.50 6.50 
100 up pkgs. 1.00 3.25 4.25 5.25 6.25 
(For Queenless Packages deduct price of Queen) 

Guaranteed safe arrival. 

Health certificate with each shipment. 

Queens clipped and painted if desired. 

Shipper rated in Dun & Bradstreet. 


TERMS: One-third with order, balance 10 days before shipment 


H. C. BRUNSON 


P.O. Box No. 188 Phones No. 2161 or No. 4581 
HAMPTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 














CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 

dian beek rs have much in com- 
barony with their neighbors in the U.S. If 

are interested bee (} 
of the Border,” send us your su n 
NOW. Subscription price, $1.75 per year 
in U. 8. A. 

Canadian Bee Journal 

Streetsville, Ontario, Canada 











— A Modern Theory on Swarming — 


Get prepared for summer swarms. This 
booklet explains why bees build queen 
cells. They do not swarm from over- 
crowding. Send 25 cent coin to 

WwW. F. PERSCHBACHER 


9620 107A Ave., Edmonton, Alta., Canada 





CAUCASIAN OR ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


FOR 1956 


Gentle bees, less owermaing good producers, health certificate and live arrival 
guaranteed — just a few ings you get when your requirements are sent to me, 
25-50 


50-100 





25-50 80-100 

2 $3.45 $3.20 
3 4.30 4.00 
4 5.15 4.80 
6.00 5.60 

1.10 1.00 


FARRIS HOMAN Shannon, Miss. 




















YELLOW ITALIAN BEES and QUEENS 
2 lb. package with queen $3.00; 3 lb. pkg.—$4.00. Queens 1 to 50—$1.00 ea. 
51 to 99—95 ea.; 100 and up—90c ea. Air Mail. We guarantee health certi- 
ficate and live arrival with each shipment. 


OSCAR ARNOUVILLE Box 203, Hamburg, Louisiana 
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Package Bees — “GULF BREEZE” - Italian Queens 


Manitoba beekeeper reports many colonies producing 400 pounds, Illinois reports 
record production of premium comb honey and all with “GULF BREEZE” stock. 
Book your order NOW with us at the following prices: 


QUANTITY QUEENS 2-Ib. pkg. w/q. 3-lb. pkg. w/q. 4-Ib. pkg. w/q. 
1- 9 $1.35 $4.00 $5.00 $6.00 
10-49 ee 1.25 3.75 4.75 5.75 


50-up 1.15 3.50 4.50 5.50 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 





Beekeeping Is Coming Back 


Honey and bees are in demand and everything seems to point to a very successful bee season, 
so let us keep more bees, better bees, produce more honey, and sell more honey than ever 
before. 


We are trying to do our part with good bees and queens. 
Better rush your order in, we are almost booked up for April. 


ITALIANS OR CAUCASIANS 


PRICES TO MAY 20TH. 


In lots of Queens 2-b.w/q 3-lb.w/q 4lb.w/q  5-lb.w/q 
1- 24 __ $1.35 $4.00 $5.00 $6.00 $7.00 
25- 99 __ 1.25 3.75 4.70 5.65 6.60 
100 - 499 1.15 3.50 4.40 5.30 6.20 
Queens Postpaid — Airmailed — Clipped — No Extra Cost 


Tested Queens $2.50 each 
Queenless package — Deduct Price of Queen 
Packages F. O. B. Shipping Point 


THE STOVER APIARIES 


MAYHEW, MISSISSIPPI 











WANT MORE HONEY? 


BETTER BRED QUEENS — Three-Banded Italians — Use Starlines 





Make 1956 your best year. Be among our many satisfied customers. Our SORRY all booked for 
Better Bred Queens can’t be beat. Order direct from this ad at the pkgs. from April 12th 
following prices: thru May 9th, 1956. 
ame Se ave ore Can handle orders before and 
1 to 2....-..-.--------2-----0-- $1.35 $4.00 $5.00 after the above dates. Our 
Se GP disicdnsnsindcmimemmsmibens 1.15 3.50 4.50 


prices are reasonable. 


CALVERT APIARIES Calvert, Ala. Gulf Coast Bee Co. 
Schriever, La. 
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are 
you 
burning 
to get 
on 


Cool Smoke? 


corn cob 


Cool smoke keeps bees quiet and 
content. To produce it some beekeep- 
ers burn burlap while others use corn 
cobs. But the right fuel isn’t enough. 
It takes teamwork .... proper fuel 
plus a Root smoker. 


Smoke Root smokers keep fuels evenly 
smoldering. A nudge of the powerful 
and durable bellows produces clouds 


of cool smoke while the long nozzle 
directs it where needed. One puff’s 
enough. Never a spark to incite the 
colony with Root’s specially designed 
anti-spark tube. You and your bees 
remain quiet and gentle. 


Root smokers are made of galvan- 
ized steel for extra strength. Come in 
four sizes. Are economical to operate. 
Order one today from your nearest 
Root dealer or from one of our fac- 
tories at Medina, Ohio; Council Bluffs, 


I : Antonio, T ’ 
The durable Root smoker ORS, OF Ee SR, See 


The A. I. Root Company 


Factories at Medina, Ohio — Council Bluffs, lowa — San Antonio, Texas 
Distributors in Principal Cities 
Dealers Everywhere 





UNIVERSITY MICROFILYS 
313 NORTH FIRST STREET 
ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 

DEC 50-51-52 -54-55-56 


ROT-PROOFED 
HIVES 


lisi= 
|-V" COVER 


When You Need 


Right-now Service 


Use Lewis-Dadant 
Branches 


Or Any One of a 
Thousand Dealers 





When You Buy Hives 


BORED 
DOVETAIL 


You get fast, immediate service; 
you get the best in bee supplies, 
right when you want it. 


Lewis-Dadant Branches 


FOR THE NORTHEAST— 
Box 205, Hornell, New York 
Ed Moore, Manager 


FOR THE CENTRAL EAST— 
Stephenson Ave. at 14th, 
Lynchburg, Virginia 
George Vest, Manager 


..» Value 


“V"" SHAPED 
FRAME REST 


“LEV-L-DRAIN" 
BOTTOM BOARD 


FOR THE SOUTHEAST— 
Route 41, Hahira, Georgia 
Garnett Puett, Manager 


FOR THE SOUTH— 


1010 West Austin St., 
Paris, Texas 
Erwin Glew, Manager 


FOR THE MIDWEST— 
721 West O'Connell St., 
Watertown, Wisconsin 
Art Kehl, Manager 


Home Office - DADANT & SONS, INC. 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 





